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A Thought for the Dear 


“¥ said to a man who stood at the qate of the pear, 
‘@ibve me a light that J map tread safely into the unknown, 
and be replied, ‘Go out into the darkness and put pour hand 
into the hand of God. That shall be to you better than a light 
and safer than a known wap.” 


> in Gan * ¢ 


Those words, taken from a speech made by King George VI during a 
dark hour in England a year or two ago, stirred the hearts of men 
throughout the world. 

Quoted repeatedly, they will echo down the corridors of time with 
increasing force and beauty, creating and reawakening confidence in 
troubled souls. 

In these days of doubt and anxiety special effort must be made in 
behalf of the weak, the needy and the afflicted, — strenuous, earnest, 
consecrated effort such as Carlyle had in mind when he wrote, ‘Labor 
wide as the earth has its summit in Heaven.”’ 

All who strive to make of this earth a happier abiding place for men, 
women, little children and the creatures which touch their lives on every 
side, must press forward fortified by the knowledge that they do not 


walk alone. 


SMALL ANIMAL DIVISION 


John A. Finlayson, Superintendent 


Pictures frequently speak more eloquently than words. 


O THE casual visitor, the service flag hang- 
ing in the first floor corridor of League 
Headquarters merely indicates that five 
employees have entered the armed forces of the 
country. In all probability it is believed that new 
men have readily been found to take their places 
and that the business of the League is going on 
unimpaired. 
The latter conclusion is correct to date, but in 
honoring, in a small way, those who are serving 


Each order on Mr. Finlayson’s desk necessitated a special call 
somewhere within an area of approximately six hundred and twenty-five square miles of Boston during 1942 


“under the colors,” let it be emphasized that 
credit for uninterrupted service is due largely 
to the loyalty of the members of the staff who 
have cheerfully carried on, working as long as is 
necessary to make up for the labor shortage. 

It is vital to the best interests of the League 
that a highly trained personnel be maintained 
and months of training are required to qualify 
new men to meet the necessary standard. Al- 

(Continued on page 35) 
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ROBERT F. SELLAR, Editor 


Cover picture: Brooklyn Arista and her new filly, 
side by side in the stable door. The mare is 
chestnut-colored, with a silver mane and tail; 
the filly is a sorrel, like her sire. Courtesy of 
PM’s Weekly. 


* * * 


SCOVELL, WELLINGTON & COMPANY 


110 State STREET, Boston, Mass. 
Boston, February 15, 1943 


Robert F. Sellar, President, 
Animal Rescue League of Boston, 
51 Carver Street, 

Boston, Mass. 


Dear Mr. Sellar: 


Owing to conditions beyond our control it has 
not been possible to make the regular examination 
of the Animal Rescue League of Boston at the 
usual time, and therefore our report cannot be 
published until the next issue of OuR FourFooTED 
Frienps. We appreciate your codperation in 
enabling us to give first attention to the account- 
ing demands of clients directly engaged in defense 
activities. 

Very truly yours, 
ScovELL, WELLINGTON & COMPANY 


* * * 


Ear Cropping in New Hampshire 


HE League’s best wishes are extended to 

Senator Herbert D. Swift in his earnest effort 
to secure a law designed to prevent the cropping 
of dogs’ ears in New Hampshire. It is hoped he 
will be successful and that other states will be 
encouraged to do likewise. 

Both Senator and Mrs. Swift have long been 
active in the affairs of the Concord S. P. C. A., 
Concord, N. H., and the Animal Rescue League of 
Boston is indebted to them for help, which has 


been extended over many years. They are in- 
terested in animal welfare in a world-wide sense. 


* * * 


Winter Bird Feeding 


The frequent newspaper references to the need 
for continuous feeding of wild birds is appreciated 
by all who realize that without this help birds 
would perish by the thousands, especially when 
heavy snowfalls cover natural food sources. 

Too little emphasis is given, however, to the 
need for grit as well as food during these periods. 
In a recent appeal, the Audubon Society advises: 
“As a substitute for suet, peanut butter or ground 
soy beans will help many birds to subsist. For 
the seed-eating variety of birds, a general mixture 
containing a good supply of sunflower seed, millet 
and canary (with grit added for digestion) and nut 
meats for some of the insectivorous species will 
help to hold a normal population of birds at this 
season of the year.” 

As part of regular routine, the League feeds the 
pigeons on Boston Common during the severe 
winter months, and hundreds of pigeons and other 
wild birds daily visit our garden on Stuart Street, 
where a feeding table is kept bountifully supplied 
with cracked corn and other grain. 


* * * 


Our Annual Fair 

The 1942 Annual Fair yielded a net profit of 
$5,010.94. 

The committee in charge, of which Mrs. Fred- 
erick O. Houghton is Chairman, desires to express 
deep appreciation to all who contributed toward 
its success either through personal services, cash 
contributions, purchases, or in any other manner. 
Two beautiful French Poodles, “‘Toni’” and 
“Punch,” belonging to Miss Marian Harris, served 
faithfully and well. ‘‘Toni”’ collected $54 in his 
basket. “‘Punch” lent moral support. 


* * x 


New England Federation 


The joint meeting of the New England and 
Massachusetts Federations of Humane Societies 
was held at League Headquarters November 5, 
1942. 

A short business meeting of both organizations 
preceded an address by Edgar L. Gillette, Director 
of the Division of Parks and Recreation in the 
Massachusetts Department of Conservation, deal- 
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ing with the proposed participation of mounted 
units in Red Star Animal Relief activities. 

The feeding of small animals under wartime 
conditions; evacuation of pets in case of invasion; 
oil and gasoline shortages and other items of 1m- 
portance were discussed. 


* * * 


The following letter from a League member 
speaks for itself: 


“When I was getting my books for 1943 Christ- 
mas Club, I took out one for the animals. I was 
wondering if others would be interested in doing 
the same. It is only an idea. It is little to give 
at one time, but at the end of the year the check 
would come in handy for the animals. People 
might like to give who can’t at any one time turn 
over $25.00 or $50.00, but it would be easier having 
a Christmas Club. 

RacHEeL MADELEINE REED’ 


’ 
* * * 


Lynn Branch and Pine Ridge Rest Home 
for Horses and Small-Animal Cemetery 


Reference to the statistical report on page 48 
will indicate the importance of Pine Ridge, the 
Lynn Branch and the five receiving stations main- 
tained by the League. Due to the gasoline short- 
age and the difficulties experienced in traveling by 
street car and bus, it is felt that these units will 
play a larger part in meeting the animal needs 
of the community. 

Sixty-one small animals were buried in Pine 
Ridge Cemetery during the past year and there 
were eighty-six cremations. 


* * * 


ELLSWORTH LEACH 


OO little praise falls to the lot of many who 

work quietly, faithfully and without regard 
for personal safety or convenience in the interest 
of animal protection. Such a man is Ellsworth 
Leach who until recently was employed as agent 
for the Brockton Humane Society. Reports on 
file at League Headquarters tell of interesting 
incidents of his career. 

During the 1938 hurricane he worked day and 
night rescuing and caring for homeless and_ be- 
wildered animals. A letter recently received from 
a former president of the Brockton Humane So- 
ciety stated: 
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“On an Easter Sunday morning, starting for church he 
was called to rescue a dog which had fallen into a filthy 
pool. He jumped in fully clothed and brought the animal 
out under his arm.” 

It is a privilege to add a word to a letter pub- 
lished in the Brockton Enterprise: 

“Brockton animal lovers and those interested in humane 
work I know read with regret the resignation of Ellsworth 
Leach, who has faithfully supervised the Pearl Street shel- 
ter for the past thirteen years. Taking the position given 
up by his father, the late George A. Leach, who was the 
Brockton Humane Society's agent for seventeen years, 
gives the Leach family a long period of satisfactory leader- 
ship which has meant much to this community. 

‘Being a past president of this society, I wish to say 
during my time in office there never was a complaint in 
regard to any business transacted at the shelter, only praise 
for the fine way cases were handled by Mr. Leach and his 
wife who has been so helpful in the society. 

“Tt is going to be hard to fill this vacancy for both Ells- 
worth and Ruth Leach have worked faithfully and loyally 
and have met many emergencies hard to face. After a 
period of serious illness I think it remarkable that he still 
carried on in the work. His loss means much to the so- 
ciety and I feel confident the many who have had dealings 
with him will greatly regret his resignation. 

Rutu Harrison STRAFFIN ” 
a om f 


EASTER CHICKS 


AREFUL consideration of this item taken 

from the February, 1943 issue of the National 

Humane Review is urged as the Easter season ap- 
proaches: 


Every year The American Humane Associa- 
tion makes an appeal to societies and tradesmen in 
an effort to check the trade of baby chicks as pets 
for children. During the Easter season, the sale of 
these defenseless little creatures is the cause of 
inconceivable suffering. 

Chicks are many times placed on sale in stores 
where employees are absolutely unfamiliar with 
the care which should be given and then to make 
it worse the chicks are put into the hands of chil- 
dren who have no idea of their correct treatment, 
wanting them solely as pets to mishandle and over- 
fondle. 

It is not the children who are to blame in this 
matter. They do not realize the suffering they 
are causing; they do not understand the extreme 
care which must be exercised if these chicks are to 
live and flourish. The fault lies first with dealers, 
who for the sake of a few paltry dollars, encourage 
adults to purchase. These same adults are either 
callous or, as perhaps is more often the case, ig- 

(Continued on page 31) 


INSPECTION DEPARTMENT 


Archibald MacDonald, Chief Inspector 


Each pile of reports on Mr. MacDonald’s desk represents one month’s investigations. 
miles of travel and days of labor 


HE statistical compilation on page 48 indi- 
cates in a general way the nature and extent 
of the activities of both the large and small 
animal departments for the year just ended, but 
it fails to convey to any appreciable degree the 
actual time and work involved in caring for 3,840 
animals. In an effort to tell the story more fully 
the work of one month, taken at random, has been 
analyzed for the benefit of those who are inter- 
ested in details of operations. 
The League responds to emergencies in any 


Many individual cases necessitated 


section of the state of Massachusetts not within 
the jurisdiction of those active animal welfare 
organizations which cover a limited field. It re- 
sponds promptly to requests for assistance in han- 
dling difficult cases, or when for any reason a local 
society is unable to fill the need. While repre- 
senting the average diversity and character of 
animal problems in any one month, the résumé 
which follows does not fairly indicate the wide 
territory covered in the year’s operations. 

This department is at times referred to as the 
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large-animal division, but it is as vitally concerned 
with the mistreatment of a hen as with the abuse 
of a horse or cow. The specific report under dis- 
cussion deals with horses, cattle (including cows, 
steers, bulls and calves), sheep, lambs, dogs, cats, 
poultry, turtles, pigeons and canaries. A sur- 
prisingly large number of wild animals is fre- 
quently included in League activities. Attention 
is directed to the routine inspections, referred to 
in the second column of the report. In order to 
locate those animals needing particular attention, 
literally thousands must be carefully viewed, and 


every horse listed has been individually examined 
in order to relieve from service, either temporarily 
or permanently, all found unfit for any reason. 
Regular routine unannounced inspections are im- 
portant factors in really preventing cruelty. 

Under the fifth column, designated ‘‘ Action 
Taken,” will be frequently noted the term, ‘‘Ob- 
servation,” which indicates that certain care has 
been ordered and that further examination will be 
made from time to time until the animal is again 
in good condition and health. 


Analysis of Work for One Month 


Type of Actual or Reported 
Location Inspection Animals Involved Condition of Animals Action Taken 
Brighton (stockyards) . . Routine inspection 5 1 sheep and 1 bull dead; Observation 
1 sick hog; 1 sick calf; 
1 sick cow shot 
SOC Examination in re- 1 horse sick Destroyed 
sponse to complaint 
Somerville (slaughter- 
GUC) i. a Routine inspection 2ecalves dead in yards 
FeaRUeDOSLONS, =. 02... : Examination in re- 1 horse spinal trouble Destroyed 
sponse to complaint 
DA TUIEEL ORS worse soa x. « « a ‘7 2horses aged and worn out 7 
Boston (Coast Guard). He 1 dog male Newfoundland In good health now 
sick 
INC y rd Y 1 horse bay gelding, fractured Destroyed 
pelvis 
Cambridge...........Examination of home 1 dog Dog placed 
for dog 
IS RNCLIGT jets dee Examination in re- Lis smooth-coated fox Observation and 3 re- 
sponse to complaint terrier, irritation on turn trips—irritation 
back gone 
Cambridge (poultry- 
CRS ie rr Routine inspection 2 hens sick Destroyed 
Somerville (poultry- 
MOUSE ere feces i Ales 
Cambridge (poultry- 
BREIS@) MPU es xis do. .8 ora a 
VANES Ge fe eae Examination 1 dog for return to original Dog returned 
owner 
PRaPROVIIT Vaste ete a ie <= wicks Examination in re- 1 PY unlicensed, snappy and Dog in perfect condition 
sponse to complaint barks all day 
RANEISER Tote ne sas eh. % vy ps 1 horse bay, both hind shoes off Horse reshod 
GROUP Vener ee here eee) S ies no blanket Blanket provided 
East Braintree........ i : 1 kitten lost Could not locate 
osindale see... 5... cs 2 cats in vacant store Cats owned and are fed 
properly each day 
IDOSLOI peers cask x he 3 ; 4° sick All in normal health 
Boston (stable)....... Routine inspection 1 horse lame hind foot Travels sound now 
Boston (market dis- 
Crict) oe ere ees as 46 horses _ blanketed and in good 2 horses reshod 
condition 
Melrose (riding school) . yy Line all in good condition Observation 


(Continued on page 41) 
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NOTES FROM THE CLINIC 


Herbert M. Tabbut, Chief Veterinarian 


HE figures above bear out a prediction made 

some months ago. An increase in telephone 

calls requesting long-range diagnosis and 
treatment and a corresponding decrease in the 
number of patients brought to the Clinic for the 
same purpose testifies to present transportation 
difficulties. Rationing tickets of the A series do 
not provide much margin of gasoline beyond what 
is required for strictly essential driving, and the 
suggestion that pets be brought to the Clinic for 
more certain diagnosis has in some cases been met 
with the reply that the tank is dry and means 
of replenishment exhausted. Due to the break- 
down in private means of conveyance, street cars 
and buses are so crowded there is frequently 
no room for a sick animal. However, there is 
a brighter side of the picture. Steady employ- 
ment is available for practically every able-bodied 
man and woman, and wages are high as compared 
with former years. Many, formerly absolutely 
dependent upon the League, are now able to pay 
for the services of a private veterinarian near 
home. ‘This leads to the hope that sick animals 
are not being neglected to a greater extent than 
in former years. 

The foregoing may give the impression that the 
Clinic has been practically deserted. Such is not 
the case. There is still a daily parade of animals 
requiring all manner of treatment, but there are 
more breathing periods during each day than 
formerly. 


* * x 


A Bright Spot in the Rubber Shortage 


The danger of rubber bones and toys as play- 
things for pets has been repeatedly stressed in 
these columns, and if the rubber shortage eventu- 
ally causes them to disappear entirely it will occa- 
sion no gloom on the part of the veterinary 
staff. It is fervently hoped that they will never 
return to popularity as playthings for dogs. A 
few weeks ago an entire rubber bone was removed 


1941 1942 
Catt ie tly hc Sn en renee 17,416 14,702 
Bi Sepleta telcos ict cet eE Ne ren es 6,564 7,210 


from the small intestine of a dog. The strange 
part of this case was the fact that it had apparently 
been swallowed six months previously, remaining 
in the stomach for most of this period without 
causing any symptoms of trouble. Severe symp- 
toms appeared when it left the stomach, however, 
but the dog made a nice recovery. 

Probably the most unusual patient during the 
past year was a Myna, which had swallowed an 
eight penny finishing nail. The Mynaisa striking 
looking bird of the starling family that is pre- 
dominantly black with beautiful orange yellow 
markings. It is a native of Southeastern Asia 
and can be taught to speak much after the fashion 
of the parrot. Constantly allowed the freedom of 
its home, it was seen by a member of the household 
picking up something from the floor. Examina- 
tion under the fluoroscope promptly located the 
nail with one end in the crop and the other appar- 
ently in the gizzard. It was removed successfully 
and within a few minutes the bird was whistling 
and talking without difficulty. 


ko) ed Bk 


Wartime Feeding Problems 
People’s Editor: 


A radio news commentator the other evening very seriously 
presented as a fact that some Washington authority has sug- 
gested that all dogs be destroyed, that the country could not 
afford to feed them and that sentiment shouldn’t enter the 
picture during war. 

I am sorry I cannot express my opinion as forcibly and 
thoroughly as he did. Suffice it to say that if this comes to 
pass, I sincerely hope the ‘‘brain”’ who suggested the idea will 
personally call at my home for my dog. He might then get 
a real idea of total war. 

A ReGuLaR READER 


The above letter which appeared in the January 
21st issue of the Boston Traveler barely suggests 
the tempest which would roll over the country 
from one ocean to the other if a drastic food 
searcity or any other factor should prompt a 

(Continued on page 40) 
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HUMANE EDUCATION 


Harriett Flannery 


B. Maude Phillips, Director 


Miriam Smith 


Miss Margaret Barletto, a teacher at the Julia Ward Howe School, is the instructor to this group of youngsters from the 


Lucretia Crocker Playground at the Educational Center of the League on how to care for pets. 


Courtesy of the Christian 


Science Monitor 


URING the past year the League puppet- 
eers presented two hundred and six plays 
before forty-four thousand four hundred 

and five children in schools in Arlington, Belmont, 
Boston, Brookline, Canton, Cambridge, Dedham, 
Everett, Framingham, East Braintree, Groton, 
Lexington, Malden, Medford, Melrose, Newton, 


North Attleboro, Norwood, Norfolk Downs, North 
and South Weymouth, Weymouth Heights, Read- 
ing, Revere, Scituate, Somerville, Stoneham, 
Stoughton, Swampscott, Waverly, Watertown, 
Waltham, Winthrop, Woburn, Winchester, West 
Bridgewater, Massachusetts; Newport, Rhode 
Island and Keene, New Hampshire, as follows: 
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Performances Children 
Peter" Rabbit®. eee ene 57 13,395 
Hansel/andiGretela..- +e eee 54 11,975 
"Tanya recat ee. eee ait en Tee 38 8,650 
Rovers nea Gee ee ee eee 30 7,165 
‘ThevChreé, Bears2: neater i 3,220 


Due to the restrictions on the use of gasoline 
and tires, this number is slightly less than the pre- 
vious year. 

The constant flow of letters and packages of 
drawings from pupils who have witnessed the 
plays ismostimpressive. As most of the drawings 
are done with colored crayons only a few, it is re- 
gretted, can be reproduced. It is an appreciated 
privilege, in addition to those from the children, 
to publish a few letters, and excerpts, received 
from superintendents, principals and teachers in- 
dicating their sincere conviction that the League 
marionettes accomplish a twofold purpose—not 
only do they inculcate in the minds of children a 
sympathetic understanding of the needs of ani- 
mals in general, but they also engender a clearer 
conception of fair play and a natural impulse 
toward finer relations with human associates as 
well. 


North Attleboro, Massachusetts 
December 11, 1942 
Dear Miss Phillips: 

I should like to express to you my sincere appreciation for 
the splendid performance given today by Miss Flannery and 
Mrs. Smith. The teachers will use the lessons drawn from 
these entertainments to further the love and care of animals. 
It was a most satisfactory performance for which we are 
deeply indebted to you and the Animal Rescue League. 

GrorGr W. Morris, 
Superintendent of Schools 
SEES 
Highland School 
Reading, Massachusetts 
January 20, 1942 
Dear Miss Phillips: 

Those in charge of the program were so efficient and seemed 
so very much interested in their work which contributed to 
the children’s pleasure out of which better care of animals 


will result. pis 
EvizABETH GRAHAM, Principal 


S7 ER HE 
Edward B. Newton School 
Winthrop, Massachusetts 
March 16, 1942 
Dear Miss Phillips: 

I wish to express my appreciation, as well as that of the 
teachers and pupils, for the excellent presentation of the 
“Peter Rabbit” puppeteers. 

It is by far the best thing we have had during the year. 
The lessons so beautifully taught make a much greater im- 
pression since the children take them as a part of normal 
living, rather than teaching. 

Thanking you again for your generosity, and compliment- 
ing you on having such exceptional women to carry on this 


work, I am s ee, 
Appik I. Wriiarp, Principal 


Winthrop School 
Melrose, Massachusetts 
Dear Miss Phillips: 

While the children have told you in their letters just how 
much they enjoyed ‘‘Tanya’’ and her friends, I wish to add 
my appreciation. You certainly are spreading the gospel of 
kindness. 

Bertua C. Hatcn, Principal 
S30 88g 


Hancock School 
Medford, Massachusetts 
My dear Miss Phillips: 

The teachers and pupils of the Hancock School join with 
me in sending thanks and appreciation for the play given by 
your puppeteers. It is such a help to have this service from 
the League to supplement and re-emphasize the lessons of 
kindness, thoughtfulness, and consideration which we try so 
hard to teach. 

We all marvel at the constructive efficiency and skill which 
your puppeteers display. Your publication, Our Four- 
FOOTED FRrENDs, has been enjoyed by both the teachers and 
pupils. 

May I thank you again for sending your puppeteers to our 
school. We would indeed miss having this unusual privilege 
sent from the Animal Rescue League of Boston. 

A. GERTRUDE SHARKEY, Principal 
* * * 


Phinneas Bates School 
Roslindale, Massachusetts 
Dear Miss Phillips: 

The marionette performance of ‘‘The Three Bears” was a 
great success. Every child enjoyed every character in the 
cast. I liked the part when Cinnamon Bear let Wee Bear 
ride his bicycle and when they danced the Bear Barrel Polka 
(the children named this dance). It taught us safety and 
kindness to animals, 

Thank you very much for bringing it to our school. The 
Phinneas Bates children are sending a small contribution to 
you which, we hope, will help to feed and care for sick and 
homeless animals during the winter. 

MarGARET Cronin, Teacher 
ene 


Woodrow Wilson School 
Dorchester, Massachusetts 
January 21, 1943 

My dear Miss Phillips: 

On behalf of the Woodrow Wilson District, I want to thank 
the Animal Rescue League of Boston for the delightful 
puppet play, ‘Hansel and Gretel,’’ presented at our school 
today. I cannot praise its presentation enough and the 
many fine little lessons tucked in with the lines. 

AuicE M. Lanican, Teacher 
fy eR 


Now for a few letters from the children them- 
selves. A little Chinese boy writes from the Rob- 
bins School in Waltham, Massachusetts: 


Dear Lady: 


I like it the puppet show, I like it the wee bear. He was 
very cute. Some day I will visit your hospital. 
Your friend, 
YEE JACK 


A note from his teacher was appended to this 
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letter: “This is Jack’s second year in America. 
He came to us from China last year without one 
word of English in his vocabulary.” 


* * * 


Robbins School 
Waltham, Massachusetts 
Dear Friends: 

I like animals very much. With the war and all the 
trouble 'm glad somebody is still taking care of the animals. 
Hope you will be able to keep up your good work. 

WALTER DUFFIN 
fone 


Pond School 
South Weymouth, Massachusetts 
Dear Friends: 

I enjoyed your recent puppet show immensely. I realize 
the work that was put into the show to make it good, and I 
thought it was very clever. 

I have seen a few puppet shows, but none were quite as 
good as yours. We all realize the great work and responsibility 
that is held by the Animal Rescue League and I’m sure we'll 
co-operate with you. Your play clearly showed kindness to 
animals. 

Guy Martin 
35 82 


Pond School 
South Weymouth, Massachusetts 
Dear Friend: 

I like the show you put on for us very much. It shows 
what friendliness and kindness can bring. “Tanya” was a 
kind and gentle girl, and for it she heard the angels sing. 
That might happen to us if we are good and kind to all living 
things. I want to express my feeling of gratitude for your 
kindness. 

JEROME PICKETT 
Sa 
Dear Friend: 

What I am about to say I really mean. I hope that the 
children have taken your advice on bringing our pets in at 
dusk for I know that if I had one I would. I enjoyed the 
show more than I can say. 

JAMES TERRY 
2 Be: 


Il enjoyed Tanya very much especially when Tanya helped 
the animals. I will always be kind to animals and birds like 
your representative told us to be. 

CHARLES Fitts 
6 68 


I am glad that your representative gave that little talk 
about keeping your animals in after dark and helping animals 
and birds. 

Raupu PuLLo 
xk ok x 


The Animal Rescue League is for a grand cause. I know 
because I’ve had animals sent there. The people in the play 
were made to talk and move most skillfully and realistically. 
It sure was fun to help set up the stage for you and I was 
glad to be of help. 

Davin Resnick 
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Fitch School 
Waltham, Massachusetts 
I'm glad there is an Animal Rescue League near Waltham. 
Im sure that the children are glad that stray dogs and cats 
are taken care of. 
Mary Evien Krersteapd 


* *K x 


Burbank School 
Belmont, Massachusetts 
Dear Friends: 

I thought your puppet show was very interesting. I al- 
ways think shows are more interesting when they aren’t just 
like in the book. I think it is very nice of you to give these 
shows because it gives me something to think about. I will 
remember to take my pets in at night. 

GRACIA PARKHILL 
fog: 


Dillaway School 
Roxbury, Massachusetts 
January 25, 1943 

Dear Mrs. Smith and Miss Flannery: 

J appreciated your performance very much. It was very 
skillfully done. I promise my dog will be in before dark. 
Your story has taught me how much animals need trees. 
I never thought of trees helping animals. But you can be 
sure I'll help animals, too. Tell Wee Bear I hope he gets his 
bicycle soon. 

BaRABARA Cooke, Grade VI 


2 gk e 
January 25, 1943 
Dear Miss Flannery: 

Thank you very much for such a lovely performance 
which you and Mrs. Smith so kindly gave us. From now on 
I am going to be especially kind to all animals and birds. 
I'm sure that if I were walking in the woods and met a bear 
I wouldn’t be afraid of him because I'd think of Wee Bear’s 
father who was also very kind to his son. 

JOSEPHINE BROWNELL 


<7 g8 et 
January 25, 1943 
We thank you very much for the beautiful performance. 
I am sure that I will try my best to make it pleasant for 
drivers. I know it is a very sad thing to see animals get 
killed, but it is very hard for drivers to see any small ani- 
mals, I think Wee Bear’s father and mother are very care- 
ful what they let Wee Bear do. 
Evetyn ALLEN 


January 26, 1943 

I enjoyed the puppet show very much. I learned many 
lessons about kindness to animals. Although I am kind to 
my dog, my brother is not. So next time I see him do any- 
thing cruel I will tell him about the show and kindness to 
animals, 

(Epitor’s Note.—This name is omitted so the brother 
will not be embarrassed.) 


*x* * * 


I think Goldilocks’ father was very kind to put signs up 
saying not to shoot any animals in that forest. The puppet 
show was the best one we have ever had in our school, and I 
do hope you come again. 

AtMA Dr GRAAN 
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Dear Wee Bear: 

I enjoyed you very much. I took in about health, safety 
and kindness to animals. The reason why I liked your play 
better than the one in the book is because they said Goldi- 
locks jumped out of a window and she may have hurt 
herself doing so. 

Apa AHBARN 
oy gt 


I liked the story that you put on better than the original 
one. Because the three bears were kinder to Goldilocks 
than in the original one. I thought that your version was 
better. 

SHIRLEY SNELL 
eS ES 


Hyde School 
Roxbury, Massachusetts 
; January 18, 1943 
Dear Miss Phillips: 

I thank you so very much for being so kind as to come to 
our school so we could see the puppet show. I have a little 
dog named Blackey. Once she was sick and would not eat. 
My Godmother told me to take her to the Animal Rescue 
League. I took her and they gave me some medicine to give 
her. I gave it to her and she started to eat about a week 
afterwards. I was very grateful to them and thanked them 
very much. Lots of grown-ups and children take their pets 
there and get them relieved quickly. 

The Animal Rescue League has been very nice to help and 
co-operate with families and save their animals and pets. 

Joyce CAMPBELL 


Hyde Park 
Roxbury, Massachusetts 
January 19, 1943 

Dear Wee Bear: 

I loved your play. I think it was very nice. We are 
feeding all hungry animals like your mother is doing. I 
know that all the children will do the same. I know a 
woman that never misses a day feeding the animals in the 
woods. I am glad to tell you that all of us boys and girls 
are striving to be like that woman. 

PAULINE SMITH 
8 SRE 


Hyde School 
Roxbury, Massachusetts 
January 18, 1943 

Dear Miss Phillips: 

I enjoyed your program so much that when I went home I 
told everyone about it and they enjoyed it, too. Do you know 
I had a dog for twelve years, and on her 12th birthday she 
died. Her name was Lady. We named her that because 
she was just like a lady. When company came she would 
not make a sound, and you would not know she was there 
until you were going home, then she would walk to the door 
with you. I loved my Lady, and when she died I was very 
lonesome and wished I could have her back. But when you 
came and showed us that lovely puppet program I was very 
much thrilled to know that someone else loved to train 
animals, too. 

CurIstina VICTOR 
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Hyde School 
Roxbury, Massachusetts 
January 19, 1943 

Dear Miss Phillips: 

I was very grateful for that lovely puppet show. Mrs. 
Bear is the most stunning puppet I have ever seen. Will 
you please tell me where she got her cute little hat? It 
seems as if Baby Bear will need a new chair. Papa Bear 
is very smart especially when he plays the accordion. I 
hope Baby Bear is good enough to get a bicycle like the one 
Cinnamon Bear owned. He will not get it without being a 
good “Bear Scout.’”’ He will have to wash his ears, neck and 
face and hands too every day. I was very thrilled and 
interested. 

ELEANOR WoopHOUSsE 
23 gp 

Wolcott School 

Revere, Massachusetts 


HANSEL AND GRETEL 
By Epwarp Snow 


Grade VI 


Hansel and Gretel, dear little things, 

Their story has come through the ages. 

It’s been read to the greatest of monarchs and kings, 

From noblemen down to the pages. 

It’s great entertainment, you know, 

With its fairies and elves and the witch that flew low. 

Oh, how she did frighten Hansel, indeed! 

Don’t miss it. That’s a warning you really ought to heed! 

ED 
Wolcott School 
Revere, Massachusetts 

Dear Gretel: 

The marionette show you were in was lovely. I liked the 
time when you locked the witch in the oven. It was a very 
nice fairy that took you home. Did you enjoy acting for 
us? We all thank you very much, especially me. It was 
funny when Hansel said to you, “Gee, I didn’t know girls 
could do that much!” after you pushed the witch into the 
oven. Your stepmother wasn’t really so bad, was she? By 
the way, where was your father? I wish I knew. Well, I 
promise to take good care of my four kittens. 

JupitH Broom 
oy 
Wolcott School 
Revere, Massachusetts 

Dear Hansel and Gretel: 

I appreciate the Animal Rescue League’s attempt and suc- 
cess to bring us one show every year. It must be fun to be 
a puppet, and live and live forever. I wish I was a puppet, 
but after all, it is better to be a little girl. 

Miriam Frincoup 
* * * 

Although no admission is charged for any of our 
marionette performances, recently a teacher from 
a school in East Braintree came into the office with 
a donation of six dollars, collected by the children 
after the play and sent to the League’s puppets in 
appreciation of their enjoyment. The teacher 
stated that pennies from the little folks in the 
kindergarten and lower grades made up the larger 


part of the contribution. 


OUR FOURFOOTED FRIENDS 


Former issues of Our Fourrootep FRieNpDS 
have carried the stories of Peter Rabbit and Tanya 
which seem to have served the purpose intended— 
namely, that of indicating the changes made in the 
original versions in order to introduce humane 
thought and ideas. The story of The Three Bears 
is offered for the same purpose. It should be ex- 
plained that each individual show is changed to 
meet the age requirement of the moment, and con- 
ferences with teachers preceding the play often 
result in the inclusion of lines designed to meet a 
particular need. 


THE THREE BEARS 


Characters: Mother Bear 
Father Bear 
Wee Bear 
AG Dal 


Table, three bowls 
Three chairs 

Bed 

Fireplace 


INTERIOR OF BEARS’ COTTAGE 


It is early spring. All outdoors is calling. 
Mother Bear has been busy since sunrise. Father 
Bear, more on the lazy side, enters and inquires: 
“Breakfast ready? Mmmmmm, do I smell por- 
ridge?” 

“Yes,” responds the more active partner of 
Three Bears, Unincorporated, “There is a_ big 
bowl for you, a middle-sized bowl for me, and a 
tiny bowl for—why, where is Wee Bear?” 

“Here I am,” cried the youngest member of 
the household, running headlong toward his break- 
fast, “I'm hungry! Let’s eat.” 

“Just one moment, Son.’ The words were 
spoken quietly, but Wee Bear knew their portent 
and, childlike, hastened to meet a daily situation. 
“I washed my face and paws,” he said, advancing 
for the customary inspection, and, anticipating the 
result, added, “I’m just a little bear and need only 
half as much washing as you and father.” 

Had Father Bear been as smart as he should 
have been, he would have permitted the issue to be 
settled without his help, but, lacking keen fore- 
sight, he growled, ‘‘If—you—-would—wash—be- 
hind—your—ears,”’ measuring each word care- 
fully, ‘‘while—you—are—seeing—how—little— 
WaLvereVOl--Can-_PeL_-11 poll. zV OUr-_ paws 
and—face—each—morning, we would have a bet- 
ter chance to eat our porridge while it is hot. No 
more argument, now. Jump in the tub and doa 
complete job!” 

A cloud of self-pity descended upon Wee Bear 


and in a small, grieved voice he said, “‘ All right, 
Father, but if I turn snow-white like our cousin 
Polar Bear, and someone shoots me and makes a 
rug out of me, it will be your fault.” 

Quiet prevailed for a few minutes after the little 
fellow’s departure, then Mother Bear, with a 
quizzical expression on her face, observed, ‘‘ You 
know, Bruin, I think a good example would be 
more helpful than too much scolding in breaking 
Junior of some of his bad habits.” 

“A good example, indeed! A good example on 
whose part?” 


Drawing inspired by “The Three Bears’ by a public school 
pupil 


“Well, I could enlarge upon that quite a bit, but, 
to be brief, you did not shave this morning,”’ said 
Mother Bear. 

A rather rueful expression crossed Father Bear’s 
face, and he put his paw to his chin as he said, 
“Well, you know my face is so tender after I 
awaken from my long winter sleep that I can 
shave only two or three times a week for awhile.” 

‘Like Father, like Son,’’ observed Mother Bear. 
‘A poor excuse is better than none at all, I pre- 
sume, but I was not suggesting that you shave 
clear down to your ‘bear’ skin.” 
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“WEE BEAR’ AND ‘“GOLDILOCKS” 
Drawn by a public school pupil 


The little joke cleared the atmosphere and in a 
few minutes Wee Bear returned as neat as a new 
pin, and breakfast at last got under way. 

“Ts your porridge tasty this morning?”’ in- 
quired Mother Bear. 

“T haven’t been able to find out yet,” said her 
rather hard-to-please spouse. “It’s too hot.” 

“That is because you have such a bowlful,” she 
observed. ‘‘Suppose we satisfy our appetites with 
fruit for now and eat our porridge later.”’ 

That suggestion was met with unanimous ap- 
proval and shortly Father was ready for the morn- 
ing paper. 

“Run out and see if ‘Forest News’ has arrived, 
Son,” he said. 

Unfortunately, for Father’s short temper, it had 
not been delivered. 

“Tf any of the other boys in this neighborhood 
ever begin delivering morning papers I'll patronize 
them promptly rather than Peter Rabbit,” he 
grumbled. ‘*He’s always late.” 

“That’s just the reason,” said Mother Bear, 
“he has the whole woods to cover, and, besides, 
no one could blame him if he only had a few cus- 
tomers. So many interesting things are happen- 


ing, at this season of the year especially, that 
neither children nor grown-ups should be criticized 
too harshly for loitering just a little, and, besides, 
you still have a lot of old issues of ‘Forest News’ 
to read. There are a half dozen which were de- 
livered while we were hibernating.” 

Wee Bear was an interested listener to all this, 
and, knowing her son’s weaknesses, as do all 
mothers, she hastened to explain that when he was 
sent on errands he should go and return as quickly 
as possible unless he was told he could take his 
time; that by loitering just a little she simply 
meant to recommend casual observation of all that 
was going on; not wasting time, which would 
inconvenience other people. 

“You are being educated continually by what 
you see as well as by what you read,” she told him. 
“In a little while we are going to take a walk 
through the forest, but we are going to take a 
book along so that you can learn the meaning of 
words as well as learn the ways of nature.”’ 

“T want to learn the meaning of words,”’ said 
Wee Bear. ‘What did you mean when you told 
Father to read the papers Peter brought while we 
were hibernutting?” 


> 
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“ Hibernating, Son, not hibernutting. H-i-b-e-r- 
n-a-t-i-n-g,”’ spelling it slowly, “that means our 
long winter sleep. We eat regularly all summer 
long and get good and fat and when the cold days 
come, and food becomes scarce, we curl up com- 
fortably in a good safe place and hibernate. In 
the early Spring we awaken and start the business 
of living all over again.” 

“Ts that why ‘Forest News’ prints our name 
under summer visitors each March?” 

“Yes, and the chipmunks, raccoons, skunks, 
woodchucks, badgers, as well as snakes, tortoises, 
frogs and many others are called summer visitors, 
too, in ‘Forest News.’ Some of them, however, do 
not sleep so soundly and make visits during the 
cold, winter days.” 

Father Bear, his glasses perched rather pre- 
cariously upon his nose, had been industriously 
reading his old editions of “‘ Forest News,” but, 
sensing that conversation between Mother and son 
had ended, said, ““Here is sad news. Mother, you 
remember the young buck deer, brother of White- 
tail? He escaped after being shot by a hunter 
last winter, but died after three weeks of agonizing 
pain and fever.” 

“How awful!” exclaimed Mother. 
sacrifice for no good purpose.” 

This prompted Wee Bear to ask, “Daddy, why 
are animals hunted?” 

“Well, Son, many of them are hunted, wounded 
and killed just for sport.”’ 

“What is sport?” 

“From the animals’ point of view,” explained 
Father, “it is nothing but suffering and needless 
cruelty. Fortunately there are many men who 
find sport in other ways, such as harmless games of 
golf, baseball, football, tennis and the like where 
no animal is made to suffer.” 

Father Bear then turned to the “ Forest News” 
sport page. ‘‘Ha, ha, I see here turtle again beat 
the rabbit in a race. Funny how perseverance 
often wins out.” 

“What is perseverance, Daddy?” was Wee 
Bear’s next question. 

“Well, Son, it’s—stick-to-itiveness.” 

“Oh, you mean finishing anything you start.” 

“That’s right. Ah, this will interest you, Wee 
Bear. The first honey of the season was dis- 
covered yesterday by the eight-year-old son of Mr. 
C. A. Bear—Cinnamon, Jr.”’ 

Father turned another page and said, “The 
foreign news is bad these days. It says here that 
a series of raids have been made in the jungle. A 
whole herd of noble elephants has been taken cap- 


“Such a 
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tive and all of them sentenced to serve in the 
circus.” 

“That means they will be trained to do foolish 
tricks and be prodded and tortured to make them 
obey,” said Mother, “but in the end I should 
think it would be better than a zoo at any rate. 
With a circus one at least travels and sees the 
world.” 

“IT want to be taken captive and put in a circus 
or a z00,” piped up Wee Bear. ‘‘They feed you 
peanuts.” 

“Oh, little wee one,’ observed Father, “‘how 
would you know that peanuts and public apprecia- 
tion are but mockeries to a self-respecting citizen 
of the jungle? If you knew the stale smell of the 
circus, the horrible nights passed boxed up in the 
cages in cars; if you knew the weary routine of the 
zoo! Ha, the freedom of the life to which you 
were born; the forest, the mountains, our sweet 
home life in the open—that is real happiness.” 

“Freedom is a precious thing,” said Mother. 
“Many men have fought and died to preserve it. 
Wouldn’t you think they, in turn, would stop de- 
priving the wild things of the fields and forests of 
their liberty? We are so much better off than 
even the domestic animals which have never 
known real freedom. Just think of the poor 
horses! They have such a hard time pulling a 
wagon or plow from morning until night. What 
reward is theirs? A measure of oats, a rack of 
hay, a bucket of water and the privilege of being 
tied in a stall until the next day’s work begins. 
That is life for them—each year harder than the 
one just ended.” 

“They never have a chance to play,” said Wee 
Bear. “I'd rather be a bear or a rabbit or a dog. 
Wouldn’t you, Mother?”’ 

“Yes, but some boys and girls, and older folks 
too, are not thoughtful of even the pets they love.” 

*““Read some more, Daddy. What else does the 
paper say?” 

‘Well, here is an interesting item. Blackfur, 
Father Blackbear’s five-year-old sister, gave birth 
to two cubs on February 11th. Each of them was 
about six inches long, and weighed half a pound.” 

This proved to be of particular interest to 
Mother. 

‘““Why, how nice!” she said. “Let us hope they 
will grow up to be a credit to their parents.” 

Wee Bear was intrigued by their weight. 
“Goodness, only half a pound,” he said. “I 
weigh sixty pounds!” 

“Yes, and I weigh one hundred and_ eighty 
pounds and Daddy weighs two hundred and thirty 
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pounds,” rejoined Mother, “but we all weighed 
about the same when we were born. Like Black- 
fur’s babies we were covered with blue-black fuzz 
and our eyes were tightly closed for forty days.” 

“Well,” said Wee Bear, “if I was blind for forty 
days I want to start making up for it right now. 
Let’s go for that walk in the woods, Mamma, and 
see everything we can, and, besides, there may be 
some of that honey left.”’ 

Mother agreed that was a fine idea. 
ahead while I get my bonnet and cape,” 
instructed. 

“Anyone mind if I go along too?” asked Father 
Bear, dropping his paper. “Nothing like a brisk 
walk out-of-doors to give one a good appetite.” 

“Hold everything,” said Mother Bear, nodding 
her head and spreading her arms to give emphasis 
to her words. “You are right about the appetite. 
You will want a second breakfast and the porridge 
is now stone cold. You wouldn’t eat it that way, 
and you will growl again if I serve it hot. I'll 
heat it now, then let it cool slowly while we are 
gone and I hope the temperature will suit your 
royal palate.”” She glanced coyly at her two-hun- 
dred-and-thirty-pound mate and ventured a pun. 
“Tt ought to be ‘bearly” warm for you when we 
get back.” 

“All right—All right,” roared Bruin. ‘‘ Guess 
I'll take my accordion along and let those fine 
feathered friends of ours see that they are not the 
only music makers in the woods. I don’t need to 
latch the door for nobody ever intrudes on our 
privacy here.” 


“You run 


she 


ACTA 
Characters: Goldilocks 


Birds 

Squirrel 

Deer with Doe 
Cinnamon Bear 
Skunk 


In THE Forest: Trees, Shrubs and pool of water 


Soft music mingled with bird calls is played as the 
curtain opens, disclosing a lovely bird perched upon 
the edge of a pool. 

Goldilocks, quaintly dressed and_ starry-eyed, 
cautiously approaches the bathing pool. 

“Why, you look like the little bird that I fed 
last year,” she observed half audibly. “Do you 
remember me? See, I have some crumbs for you. 


You're singing to thank me, aren’t you? Have I 
interrupted your bath? Don’t be afraid. I 
wouldn’t dream of hurting you. My, how you 
splash!” 

Then she soliloquized, ‘‘ Water is just as neces- 
sary for little birds as food—and gravel, too. ‘The 
good people who feed them in winter should re- 
member that when ice locks the streams and snow 
covers the ground.” 

The spell of the forest had taken complete pos- 
session of the little girl as she turned slowly and 
walked around. 

‘“T knew it would be lovely here in these woods,” 
she said. “*All my life [ have wanted to come here 
alone, but mother is so afraid when I am out of her 
sight even for a minute.” 

Innocence begets confidence on the part of forest 
dwellers. A little squirrel approached to be fed 
and a mother deer with her baby by her side 
cautiously entered the scene to sniff, appraise and 
drink at the pool and as slowly return again to the 
safety of the trees and shadows. 

““T wish mother were here to see how lovely it 
is,’ sighed Goldilocks. ‘‘The baby deer knew I 
loved it and its mother was not frightened. Ani- 
mal friends are the nicest in the whole wide world,” 
and, as she scattered what remained of the bread 
and nuts she had brought with her, she said, ““ Now, 
it’s my turn. I’m hungry, too. It’s a little too 
early for berries, but surely someone lives not too 
far from here who will give me something to eat.” 

With that she started up a little path, peering 
as far ahead as possible, and soon sighted a little 
cottage—the home of the three bears. 

The first curve in the path had hardly hidden 
Goldilocks when the three bears appeared—Wee 
Bear in the lead, skipping and jumping, his parents 
trailing sedately behind. 

“Mother, Daddy, please hurry,” he called. 
“Tt is so pretty here, but I don’t see any early 
birds catching worms. I haven’t found any 
honey, either. I’m going on a little farther. You 
and Daddy stay by the pool.” 

“All right, Son, but don’t go too far,” ad- 
monished Mother—then to Bruin, “This is a 
pretty spot, Daddy. I wish I had brought my 
knitting.” 

“Well, let’s look here for a nice place to sit. 
Some place where I can rest my back.” 

“Here is a place just made for you,’ said 
Mother. ‘You can lean against this tree.” 

“Fine, fine,” grunted the lord of the household 
as he settled himself comfortably. “Sit here be- 
side me, Mother.” 
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Somewhat apprehensively complying she gave 
voice to a fear. “I hope no cowardly sniper with 
a gun is straying near. It’s such a low idea of 
sport to shoot a defenseless beast.” 

Wee Bear did not share her misgivings. He 
returned from his little independent excursion on 
the run, shouting, “Mother, I didn’t find any 
honey, but wait till you see what I did find!” 

“What?” asked Mother. 

“Who?” queried Father. 

“Looks like a bear on wheels,” was the answer. 

“Whoever saw a bear on wheels,” was the 
thought running through Father Bear’s mind as 
Cinnamon Bear came wobbling along on a bicycle. 
“Well, Pll be up a tree!” he exclaimed, then, re- 
covering from his surprise, ““where did you get 
that big bicycle?” 

“Found it just down the path here,” was Cin- 
namon Bear’s laconic reply. ‘‘ I wish there weren’t 
so many trees around so I could have a good ride.” 

Although Mother Bear realized that Cinnamon 
Bear was but a thoughtless child, she was not 
the sort of person to evade her responsibility, 
as she viewed it. She sensed an opportunity to 
straighten out Cinnamon Bear’s thinking in two 
directions. 

“Just think how many years it has taken these 
trees to grow,” she said. ‘Do you know what 
happened on Buck Mountain? Woodchoppers 
cut down every living tree. These included 
beech, oak, hickory, maple and several others. 
Sixty-three gray squirrels and ninety red squirrels 
that lived in hollow trees were made homeless 
and robbed of the beech nuts, pine cones and 
hickory nuts which were their food. The deer 
and partridge food had also been destroyed. 
Several old hollow oak trees that had been the 
homes of three families of raccoons were gone and 
the animals were now homeless, and, _ besides, 
trees are more valuable in a hundred different 
ways than children realize. Where would we 
be if trees were cut down whenever they interfered 
with our convenience? Now, about the bicycle. 
It didn’t just grow where you found it. It be- 
longs to someone. You must learn to respect 
other people’s property, and the best way to begin 
is to put it right back where you found it.” 

The cubs were a little crestfallen after their 
return, so mother suggested, “Father, you have 
your accordion, why don’t you give the boys a 
little music so they can do the Bear Polka.” 

This suited Father Bear’s mood exactly, and he 
replied, “All right. Get ready.” 

The dance which followed started fast and 


furiously, but the tempo slowed down finally and 
the performers slumped upon the ground beside 
their more sedate companions. 

“That’s a nice accordion. I wish I could play 
it,” said Cinnamon Bear. 

“You'd have to have very clean paws before 
you could handle any musical instrument,” ob- 
served Bruin. 

“My paws are clean,’ was Cinnamon Bear’s 
rather indignant rejoinder. 

Mother Bear constituted herself an inspection 
committee of one and her verdict was, “Yes, they 
are neat and clean. Wee Bear, why don’t you 
keep your paws as clean as Cinnamon Bear’s?”’ 

“You wouldn’t want me to keep my paws clean 
the way Cinnamon Bear does.”’ 

“Why? How does he do it?”’ 

The reply was prompt and snappy. “He gets 
honey from the bee tree all over his paws and then 
he licks it and licks it with his tongue. That’s 
why his paws are clean. I looked and looked for 
honey, but couldn’t find any—-that’s why my 
paws are dirty.” 

Father Bear dryly remarked, “That’s what I 
would call honey-coating an unpleasant task.” 

Cinnamon Bear suddenly lost all interest in the 
accordion, clean paws and the merits of honey as 
compared with soap and water. He spied a 
skunk approaching slowly. Wee Bear saw it, 
too, and with one voice they shouted, “ Let’s run!” 

Father Bear, however, quickly quieted their 
fears. “Stay right where you are,’ he admon- 
ished. “‘That little fellow is not planning to 
harm anyone. If you leave him alone he will act 
like the perfect gentleman he is. When he is 
frightened or attacked he will naturally defend 
himself, but he only asks to be left alone as he 
industriously hunts for grubs and worms which 
are harmful to plant life. If a vote were taken 
by forest folks for the best mannered and most 
valued citizen ‘Jimmy Skunk’ would be the 
winner hands down.”’ 

“At any rate,” counselled Mother Bear, “‘it is 
time we left this pleasant place. Porridge will 
not stay warm forever.” 

At the mention of food, Cinnamon Bear started 
off on a run for his lunch, and Father, Mother and 
Wee Bear turned toward their own little cottage 
in the woods. 


KINDNESS WEEK... . 
April 11-17, 1943 


Humane Sunday — April 11 
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ACT Ill 
INTERIOR OF Brars’ CortacE (same as Act 1) 


“What a strange little house,” mused Goldi- 
locks as she viewed it first from one side then the 
other. “I never saw it before. I must have 
walked a long way into the woods. I wonder if 
anyone is inside.” She knocked on the door. 
No answer. “I had better knock again.” Still 
no response, so she lifted the latch and entered. 
“The inside is quite as quaint as the outside,” 
she contemplated as she looked around. *‘No 
one is here. My, what a good ‘porridgey’ smell! 
Here are three bowls.on the table. A great big 
bowl (tasting it). That’s too hot! A middle- 
sized bowl. That’s too cold! Here’s a_ tiny 
bowl. Why, this is just right.” 

In a few minutes Wee Bear’s bowl was empty 
and Goldilocks discovered she was tired, and ap- 
praised the chairs which offered comfort. “Tl 
try the big chair.”” She discovered it was too 
high. ‘‘ Well, Pll try the middle-sized one.” It 
was too wide. “Tl try the little chair.” She 
found it just right, but as she tried to snuggle 
down over she went with a crash. “Oh, dear, 
I’ve broken it!”’ she ruefully exclaimed, “and 
there is no other place to sit down. But, — 
why, there are three beds.” She tried the big 
one first and found it too hard; then the middle- 
sized one. It was too soft. She then tried the 
little bed and stretching out drowsily, sighed, 
“This is just right.” As she began to fall asleep, 
she murmured, “Well, it was very nice porridge, 
but I’m sorry I broke the little chair.”’ 

She was sleeping soundly when the three bears 
came home. Food was the first item on the pro- 
gram, and they lumbered over to the dining table. 
There was a short, ominous silence, then a deep 
growl from Father Bear. “‘Someone has been 
eating my porridge. My spoon has been used.” 

Mother was quite as much scandalized as she 
wailed, “Someone has been in and tasted my 
porridge, too!” 

Wee Bear joined the chorus, “Look at my 
empty bowl. Someone has eaten all of mine!” 

Father Bear took charge of matters with a 
vengeance. “I wonder if anything else has been 
trifled with. Ha! What is this? My chair has 
been moved,” he said. 

**Mine, too,’ echoed Mother, and as Wee Bear 
began to cry when he saw his chair lying on its 
side, Father roared, ““Order—order! Keep calm. 
Nothing seems to have been taken. Probably 
just a false alarm. See, the window is wide open. 
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Perhaps the wind blew it open and _ scattered 
things about for a practical joke. Not in the 
best taste, but consider its origin. No one really 
knows where the wind comes from.” 

‘Lawless creature,” contributed Mother. ‘* Al- 
ways forcing an entrance through keyholes and 
down the chimney, and whoever yet has set eyes 
on it. You only know it by its whistle or when it 
moans.” 

“No, it couldn’t have been the wind for, though 
people say, ‘sits the wind in that quarter,’ the 
wind never sat that hard. Neither does the wind 
eat porridge. I have my suspicions. I think it 
was a human being,” admitted Bruin. 

“This must be investigated. I shall put it in 
the hands of the forest police. We must get a 
fox or a ferret on the case immediately. Toe 
marks, footprints, everything must be followed 
up.” 

Wee Bear, recovering somewhat from his fright, 
walked around cautiously, looking under the 
table, the chairs, in the fireplace. Then, as he 
approached his bed, he stopped short and in 
muffled tones called, “‘Here’s a little girl with 
curly, golden hair sleeping in my bed.” 

“We must wait until she wakes up,” decided 
Father. ‘Then we shall ask her why she broke 
Wee Bear’s chair and ate all of his porridge.” 

In hushed tones the little family discussed the 
situation. The minutes of near panic were over. 
The culprit was not a dangerous housebreaker, 
but a frail, innocent-appearing child. 

“Yes, we must wait until she wakes up or she 
will be frightened,” agreed Mother Bear, her 
protective instincts coming to the surface. “*‘ Why 
she might even need our help, and that’s what we 
are here for in this world; to help one another. 
Always remember, Wee Bear, you can’t start too 
young to be helpful.” 

The minutes dragged. Suddenly Goldilocks 
awoke with a scream. ‘“‘Where am I? Who are 
you? Oh, it’s a bear—and another—and an- 
other,” as she looked from one to the other. 
“Oh, what have done? I’ve eaten your porridge 
and broken your chair. What are you going to 
do to me? I’m lost. I want my mother. I 
don’t know how to get home.” 

“Don’t ery, child,” in Mother’s soothing voice, 
“we are friends. What is your name?” 

“My mother calls me Goldilocks,’ was the 
answer. 

“Then that is what we shall call you. Suppose 
you come and sit in my lap and tell me all about 
it. Where do you live?” 
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“You are so good to me. I never knew bears 
could be so very kind. I live in a little white 
cottage with a white fence around it, and a little 
bird house, and I have a little dog named ‘Sandy’ 
and a cat named ‘ Fluff.” 

“Why, I know where that is,” said Father 
Bear. “‘Isn’t your father the Game Warden?” 

“Yes, Mr. Bear.” 

“You see this scar on my paw?” 

“Yes, Mr. Bear.”’ 

“Tl tell you about it. One day I was roaming 
the forest when all at once I was caught fast in a 
big, steel trap. I tugged.and tugged with all my 
might, but it was no use. After what seemed 
hours of suffering a man, your father, came to 
my rescue. He released my paw and gave me 
first aid. I shall never forget how kind he was.” 

“T remember my daddy telling about you, Mr. 
Bear,” said Goldilocks, “‘and the very next day I 
helped him tack up signs so that no hunting or 
trapping will ever be done in this forest.” 

“Yes, the forest is now a sanctuary and all the 
animals are safe. But you're tired, little girl, 
and Wee Bear is sleepy, too. After you have had 
a nap we shall all walk home with Goldilocks,” 
said Father Bear as the curtain closes. 


* * * 


Blanchard Hall 


The acquisition of a building site at the corner 
of Berkeley Street and Columbus Avenue, Boston, 
Massachusetts, will facilitate the erection of new 
League headquarters just as soon as the labor 
and material markets will permit. As originally 
planned, a spacious auditorium for children, to be 
designated Blanchard Hall, will be included. 
Through the foresight and upon the advice of 
Julia E. Dickson, Professor of Elementary Educa- 
tion at the Teachers College of the City of Boston, 
a “miniature” humane center was established last 
August at 53 Carver Street, Boston. Due to the 
efforts of Miss Dickson, Miss Mary E. McLean of 
the Bowditch School in Jamaica Plain, Miss Mar- 
garet Barletto of the Julia Ward Howe School in 
Roxbury, Mrs. Eleanor Gallant, Louis 5. Prang 
School in Roxbury, Miss Julia Murphy, Super- 
visor of Boston Playgrounds and Mr. Siebolt 
Freeswyk, Acting Director of the Community 
Recreation Service, Boston, who taught and led 
the children in the singing of patriotic songs, the 
experiment was an unqualified success. 

The photograph on page 9, indicating one 
part of the program, shows a group listening to a 
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lecture on the care of pets. Children, in groups 
of from fifty to one hundred, came daily from 
nearby playgrounds, Ellis Memorial, Hale House, 
Bunker Hill Club, Roxbury Neighborhood House, 
South Boston Girls’ Club, and numerous settle- 
ment houses, for marionette plays, story telling 
and motion pictures. Procured from the Natural 
History Museum of New York, the pictures 
(movies) portray appropriate nature subjects such 
as Baby Birds and Their Ways; Bird Neighbors in 
Summer and Winter; Fluffy, the Kitten; Seashore 
Animals; Hunting Without a Gun; The Farm; The 
Raccoon; Wild Animals Near Home; Beavers at 
Home; The Rabbit Was Grateful; Animal Young- 
sters; Wild Life Ways, and Strange Doings in 
Beaverland. 

Blanchard Hall in “miniature” will be open 
again next summer. It is expected that by the 
time the auditorium in our new building is ready 
a program thoughtfully prepared and fully de- 
veloped will crowd it to capacity. 

The League owes a debt of gratitude to the 
teachers who so generously gave of their time to 


this project. 
* * ** 


Other Activities 


Through the courtesy of Dr. Arthur L. Gould, 
Superintendent of Schools in the City of Boston, 
the League was invited to exhibit its work with 
puppets at the Handicraft and Home Industry Ex- 
position at the Boston Gardens from October 6th 
to 10th. Hundreds of exhibitors from the eastern 
part of the United States were represented, and 
the Garden was thronged with visitors daily from 
11 a.m.toll p.m. Three performances were given 
each day and comments dealing with this method 
of advancing Humane Education and character 
building were very favorable and_ gratifying. 
There was ample opportunity for personal con- 
tacts with interested people and for the distribu- 
tion of literature. 

*k ok Ox 


During the year, lectures on the work of the 
League were given at the following clubs and 
churches: Georgetown Women’s Club; Unitarian 
Church Alliance, Boston; Vagabond Club of the 
Y. W. C. A., Boston; Groton Women’s Club; 
First Congregational Church, Melrose; Newton 
Methodist Church; Wellesley Guild; Gloucester 
Mothers’ Club; Home for Aged Women, Boston; 
Federation of Women’s Clubs of Boston; Melrose 

(Continued on page 25) 
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OR nine successive years * Rex,” a beautiful German Shepherd dog, the constant companion of Arthur 

C. Sawyer, patiently paced the ballroom of the Copley Plaza Hotel soliciting contributions from those 

attending the League’s Annual Fair. His great size and dignified attitude attracted many people to 
his side. 

Three years ago an incident occurred which indicated deep interest in his work in behalf of less fortunate 
animals. A gentleman accidentally dropped a dime on the floor of the lobby opposite the ballroom door. 
“Rex,” forgetting his dignity for the moment, quickly deposited his contribution basket on the floor, dashed 
over, and much to the amazement of the unintentional donor picked up the coin and dropped it into his 
basket. 

Official records show that this remarkable dog increased Fair proceeds by several hundreds of dollars! 

It is with a deep feeling of regret that *‘Rex’s”’ passing on December 19, 1942, is recorded. Those who 
were privileged to be his friends will long remember his grand qualities, his wonderful spirit and intense 


loyalty to those he loved and served. 
* * * 


HONOR ROLL 


HE names of those who have been in the em- —_-Frank Waller.................. 18 years next March 
ploy of the League for ten years or more are Thomas Poole........... -..:4 Wi years next May 
: : : Sherman. Hatesea aaa a 17 years next November 
inscribed on this Honor Roll: Harrys MicGrepors, 2). 16 years next November 
Archibald MacDonald.......... 30 years next June Frederick Barrett..:........ _ 15 years next September 
BE Mande Phllipssem eee 29 years next April *Joseph Connaughton........ . 14 years 
Eleanor E. Heuston............ 23 years next May Marion D. Caspole............. 12 years 
JohntAgihiniaysonewee ne a ee 23 years next October WaltersNickerson secs .0n se 12 years 
Mary-R. Boutelless eee 21 years next November Jalitedredsigasbet:nuiy ghee oe Ome 12 years next June 
[Harrys Rolies esse: een 20 years next June Katherine Whitcomb. . .... 12 years next August 
Kathryn DyAustinig sete eee 20 years next August Robert F. Sellar...... ahr . 12 years next July 
John Bella 272.2. 8 ee 20 years next October PrestoneA>Rogerseo., 2.50.) . 10 years 
*Albert Morrisec: o pc ee eed 19 years next October Dr. Herbert M. Tabbut....... 10 years next July 
* In the service of our country. t Drafted into defense work. 
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CAPE COD BRANCH 


Margaret Morse Coffin, Director 


domestic animals are in all probability feeling 
the effect of wartime conditions. 

One may truly say: “Lucky dog and cat to be 
born in this land of the free instead of in Nazi 
Europe.” Nevertheless, whatever the change of 
circumstance experienced by an owner it must be 
shared in one way or another by his fourfooted 
companions. Of this fact we became acutely con- 
scious last autumn when many families leaving the 
Cape earlier than usual were unable to take their 
pets with them. 

“My husband is going into the Army. We are 
leaving at short notice, and cannot take our collie 
with us. Won’t you please find him a happy 
home?” 

“We are obliged to give up our city house. No 
dogs are allowed in the apartment we are moving 
into. What can you do for our setter and our 
scottie, both pets since puppyhood?” 

“Will you please come for our cat and three 
kittens by Sunday at the latest? We must leave 
early Monday morning for the West.” 

These are typical of many long-distance calls 
received. The gas and tire shortage made it im- 
possible for these owners to motor to our shelters 
while explanation by an agent that he also was 
low in gas and ill-equipped to make the run of 
fifty miles or more, brought the inevitable re- 
sponse: “What shall Ido? Abandon them on my 
doorstep?” 

Heaven forbid! Is not prevention of this here- 
tofore common form of cruelty one of our League’s 
major reasons for existence? 

So, in spite of serious handicaps, our cars have 
kept rolling and our agents have not faltered in 
giving relief to anxious owners as well as to their 
pets. 

One evening last autumn we received word 
by telephone that a beautiful cocker spaniel be- 
longing to a mother and her two children en route 
to Washington had slipped its collar and jumped 
from the baggage car of their train somewhere be- 
tween Cape Cod and Boston. We advised giving 
this information to the State Police immediately 
with the result that at midnight, as though by 
magic, the news was received near a Cape railroad 
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station where a police chief was able to pick up 
and care for a bewildered pup who later was safely 
restored to its distressed owner. 

“Victoria has arrived!” came over the wire when 
after a four-day journey the lone traveler at last 
reached Washington. 

Not all animal stories end so happily. When a 
building burned down where the owner and, it is 
believed, four puppies perished, the mother dog, 
apparently sole witness to the tragedy, was found 
outside guarding the ruins. She was turned over 
to one of our agents who hopefully placed her in a 
good home. But the best home in the world could 
not compensate for her loss, or subdue the effect 
of the shock she had received. She would only 
mope in a corner, and no solace could be found, 
so it was kinder to put her to sleep. 

One day we read in the newspaper that a cer- 
tain young Army aviator, a Lieutenant, had been 
making daring attacks upon enemy submarines 
along our seacoast. Shortly after this we read his 
advertisement for a lost dog, a young Irish terrier 
which had been missing forfour days. During this 
time snow and sleet had furiously lashed the Cape. 
But soon came the word that a local resident had 
seen a puppy which answered the description of 
“Penny” following a man on a bicycle, “trying to 
make friends with him,” so we were told, “but the 
man kicked at him and threw things at him.” 

By this time it was raining, but this Good 
Samaritan brought in the wet, bedraggled puppy, 
dried and fed him, then turned him over to our 
agent. Soina short time “Penny” was again “in 
the Army” with his master. ‘Do tell the Lieu- 
tenant how happy it made me to be able to do 
this,” she begged as, of course, we did. 

This good friend of animals has four dogs of her 
own. We discussed the puzzling question of pres- 
ent-day diet and received the impression that here 
were four dogs who were not suffering from 
malnutrition. 

Almost every day brings a letter or a telephone 
question regarding the care of animals in wartime. 
“Toni is distressed by closed doors and _ frigid 
rooms,” writes one dog owner. “‘‘He hates horse 
meat and won’t touch canned foods. What am I 
to do?” 
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If one could explain to Toni and his brethren 
that to meet this emergency is one more way in 
which man’s best friend can help his master, doubt- 
less he would rise to the occasion as he always has 
done. As it is, the adjustment is difficult espe- 
cially for older dogs who have known only the best, 
so cannot understand why they are deprived of 
their favorite foods. And cats are even less co- 
operative. We once knew in bygone days a sleek 
maltese belonging to a certain market man who 
held her in high esteem. He told us with pride 
that the fastidious feline would accept no food but 
beef liver. If the supply happened to run out she 
would sit on the counter with tail wrapped around 
her toes, refusing to be tempted by any substitute. 

Talk about being set in your way,” boasted the 
man—“I’ve known Queenie to wait three entire 
days ‘till she got her regular fare.”’ 

Our own cat of today while broader in his tastes 
than this is none the less finicky. No use to inform 
him that Mrs. B’s cat flourishes on the same diet 
which her dogs enjoy—Gaines meal for a base with 
raw beef, liver or other meat scraps (not pork) 
when available mixed with vegetables or occasional 
canned food. Although our dog, who is young and 
active, is well satisfied with this “blend” for the 
main meal (plus a saucer of milk for breakfast), 
the cat scorns substitutes, detects a dissolved bouil- 


lon cube in any mixture and spurns “frosted”’ fish. 
Well he knows that red meats and fowl have not 
yet been denied him. 
forego pampering a pet cat who lost several of his 
nine lives in kittenhood and is living proof of all 
that good care and food can do to build up « 
poor physique? He has, it should be added, a 
favorite dish for one or two lighter meals during 
the day. This is Pablum for which it is a pity he 
cannot write a testimonial,—Pablum which, com- 
bined with milk according to directions, trans- 
formed him from a scrawny mite, weighing prac- 
tically nothing, to a full-sized tiger cat abounding 
in health, strength and vigor. 


How, indeed, could we 


~ 


A small quantity of cod liver oil given daily in 
this cold, gray winter is excellent for both dog and 
cat, and adds gloss to the coat. 

Between persons who would, so they say, “do 
away with” all domestic animals because of the 
food shortage, and those who willingly share their 
ration with their pets, the chasm is wide. 

Great Britain in wartime first tried to do without 
her animal friends, then learned that their com- 


panionship was absolutely essential to the morale 
of her people. 

For our own pets we agree with Gabriel Heatter, 
whose radio broadcast we hailed with delight, real- 
izing its power for good in countless homes where 
it was heard. Said Mr. Heatter (we quote from 
memory): “I can give up my meat to my dog, but I 
cannot give up my dog!”’ 


THE ANNUAL BUSINESS MEETING 


HE Annual Business Meeting of the League 
was held on February 2, 1943. Roger Ernst, 
First Vice-President presided. Reports of de- 
partments and individual members of the staff 
were followed by two episodes of the marionette 
performance ‘‘The Three Bears.” 
Following is the list of officers, directors and 
vice-presidents for the ensuing year: 


OFFICERS 
Presidentaes eee Robert F. Sellar 
First Vice-President... ..7....... _. Roger Ernst 
Treasurer a5 eee Bentley W. Warren, Jr. 
Assistant Treasurer... . . Stuart C. Rand 
Secretary..... _Helen Leighton 
DIRECTORS 


Constantine Hutchins 

Mrs. M. C. Karolik 

Miss Helen Leighton 

Stuart C. Rand 

Robert F. Sellar 

Miss Eleanor Sohier 

Miss Elizabeth W. Storer 

Roger Ernst Miss Helen L. Storer 

Mrs. Frederick O. Houghton Bentley W. Warren, Jr. 
Mrs. Geoffrey G. Whitney 


Robert Baldwin 
Frederick J. Bradlee 
Miss Harriet G. Bird 
Mrs. Arthur T. Cabot 
Mrs. J. M. B. Churchill 
Mrs. Rockwell Coffin 


Mrs. Howard A. Crossman 


VICE-PRESIDENTS 

Rabbi Harry Levi 

Miss Helen Hart Mason 
Dr. J. Walter Schirmer 
Mrs. Daniel Staniford 
Mrs. James J. Storrow 
Rey. E. T. Sullivan, D.D. 
Mrs. Frank W. Swan 
Mrs. Ezra R. Thayer 


Maximilian Agassiz 
Hon. Percival P. Baxter 
Mrs. H. H. A. Beach 
Mrs. Leverett Bradley 
John M. B. Churchill 
Rev. C. R. Eliot, LL.D. 
Miss Anita Harris 
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EASTERN STATES LIVESTOCK LOSS PREVENTION ASSOCIATION 


Marjorie L. Wyman, Secretary 


EGETARIANS do not agree with those 

nutritionists who hold that meat is an 

essential part of man’s diet, but both camps 
must be in complete harmony with the basic 
purpose of the Eastern States Livestock Loss 
Prevention Association. 

It cannot be too strongly emphasized, nor too 
frequently stressed, that any improvement in 
handling animals on the farm, while being trans- 
ported to market or after arrival at the packing 
plant, though it may be in the interest of pre- 
venting monetary loss, automatically tends to 
reduce cruelty. 

The extent of suffering is in direct ratio with 
the waste resulting from disease, bruising, crip- 
pling, death and other causes. 

The adage, ““An ounce of prevention is worth 
a pound of cure,” might well read today, “An 
ounce of prevention is worth a pound of meat!” 

It is a fact that known bruises in food animals 
cause an annual loss of $12,000,000; and it has been 
estimated that there is an additional yearly loss 
of $40,000,000 from injuries not evident until after 
slaughter. 

In 1942 Secretary of Agriculture Wickard 
strongly urged greater livestock production as a 
war measure. The total was an increase in 1942 
over 1941 of 11.6 per cent in marketings of cattle 
and calves; 11.7 per cent in hogs: and 2.2 per cent 
in sheep and lambs. These percentages in all 
likelihood will be materially increased for the 
year 1943. To make such a program effective mar- 
keting practices that reduce waste to a minimum 
and thus conserve the nation’s meat supply are 
necessary. 

The Eastern States Livestock Loss Prevention 
Association is closely affiliated with the National 
Livestock Loss Prevention Board whose Annual 
Meeting, preceded by conferences on February 1 
and 2, was held in Chicago, Illinois, on February 
3, 1943. The reports of General Manager Howard 
R. Smith and Regional Managers Harry J. Boyts, 
Sioux City, Iowa; Ray L. Cuff, Kansas City, 
Missouri; W. A. Peck, South St. Paul, Minnesota: 
and Dr. W. T. Spencer, Omaha, Nebraska, re- 
vealed vast accomplishments. Lack of space forbids 
a complete report, but a brief account will indicate 


the scope of the work and the need for a more 
extensive program in the New England area. 
The immature calf situation is of particular 
interest to the local group. At a meeting of the 
National Livestock Loss Prevention Board, held 
in 1941, the following committee was appointed 
to study the problem of losses arising in the 
marketing of immature and unfinished calves due 
to lack of information and proper equipment of 
farmers for the economical production of veal: 


Chairman: Howard R. Smith, Manager, National 
Livestock Loss Prevention Board, Chicago, 
Ilinois 

W. A. Peck, South St. Paul, Minnesota 

J. M. Coyner, Armour & Company, Chicago, 
hnois 

Dr. W. A. Young, Managing Director, The Anti- 
Cruelty Society, Chicago, Illinois 

Alfred E. Detjen, Manager, Wisconsin Humane 
Society, Milwaukee 

Leon H. Robbins, Agricultural Agent, Chicago, 
Milwaukee, St. Paul and Pacific Railroad, 
Chicago, Illinois 

L. F. Swift, Jr., Lamb Dept., Swift & Company, 
Chicago, Ilinois 

Robert F. Sellar, President, Animal Rescue League 
of Boston, Massachusetts. 


After several meetings and careful study, the 
Committee feels that the establishment of calf- 
feeding centers should be fostered and encouraged 
since there is a great need for the production and 


conservation of meat and leather. An interesting 
point that was brought out was the fact that 
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women, at least in a general sense, are better 
equipped temperamentally to raise calves than 
are their farmer husbands. This might well be 
the answer to the farmer’s question, ‘‘Who’s 
going to do all this extra work?” There is a real 
labor shortage on the farms, as elsewhere, and it 
would seem that the feeding and general care of 
calves would appeal more strongly to women than 
the more strenuous types of farm work. 

As a matter of general observation, at the 
present time there are being marketed for veal 
some calves of beef breeding that should be kept 
on the farm for the production of beef and more 
heifer calves now being marketed for veal should be 
raised to increase milk production. 

The meat supply of the present and future is 
greatly endangered because of: 


1. High mortality in calves on farms and in 
marketing. 

2. The marketing of immature calves, which 
are condemned as unfit for food under 
Federal inspection. 

3. Unfinished veal calves, which should be 
kept on farms and properly fed for a longer 
period. 

4. Lack of suitable equipment on farms for 
successful pail feeding. 

With this as a foundation, the directors voted 
that studies be continued designed to develop 
better methods for raising young calves, and that 
the War Production Board be requested to grant 
priorities for materials needed in the manufacture 
of approved calf-feeding pails, including rubber 
and valves for nipples. 

It was further voted that leaflets dealing with 
the proper care and feeding of young calves be 
prepared for wide distribution among farmers, 
4-H Clubs, Future Farmers of America, County 
Farm Agents, Agricultural Colleges and schools, 
and others who should be interested in the project. 

The economic importance of livestock loss pre- 
vention activities was stressed by the reports of 
the Regional Managers to the effect that 150,000,000 
pounds of meat are lost annually due to bruises, 
broken bones, animals killed in transit and other 
causes; that there is a staggering loss in sheep 
alone; and that 5,000,000 hides are ruined each 
year due to cattle grubs. 

The need of the hour is a Regional Manager for 
the New England area and New York State. An 
estimate is being made of the expense involved to 
maintain such a man, and it is hoped a way will 
be found to finance a steady attack on losses which 
can be prevented with a corresponding reduction in 


misery and suffering. That alone justifies active 
participation on the part of the entire humane 
movement. 

The sixth Annual Meeting of the Eastern States 
Livestock Loss Prevention Association was held 
October 1, 1942, with Professor J. A. Scott Watson, 
the first Agricultural Attaché from Great Britain 
to the United States, the guest of honor. Pro- 
fessor Watson related many interesting animal 
problems faced in England, outlining their plans 
for the evacuation of livestock in case of invasion, 
bombings, air raids, ete. In the instance of 
invasion, animals might be moved with a fair 
degree of success since preliminary warning is 
usually given land attacks. In bombings and 
air raids, however, the attacks come so quickly it 
is impossible to move animals; in fact, experience 
has proved they are better left where they are. 
No satisfactory workable plan has been devised 
to date, but it is hoped that through the co- 
operation of interested groups with Civilian 
Defense Committees a plan may be evolved adapt- 
able to the needs of each community in the 
United States which will, to some extent at least, 
provide care for animals in emergencies. Trans- 
portation to relatively safe areas will be difficult 
in that it is doubtful if authorities would permit 
the moving of livestock with thousands of human 
beings probably crowding highways in an effort 
to get out of danger zones. 

The following officers were elected for the year 
1943: 

President—James G. Kennedy, John P. Squire 

Company 
Ist Vice-President—James G. Watson, New Eng- 

land Homestead 
2nd Vice-President—Lester T. Tompkins, Massa- 

chusetts Department of Agriculture 
Secretary-Treasurer—Marjorie L. Wyman, Ani- 
mal Rescue League of Boston 


One of the most important functions of the 
Eastern States Livestock Loss Prevention Asso- 
ciation is to bring about reduction of losses in 
livestock by educational means. Some of the needs 
being continually stressed are: better sanitary 
precautions in the interest of disease prevention 
and control; approved feeding and watering 
practices; the removal of all projecting nails from 
inside trucks and stock cars; the prevention of 
horn growth in cattle; the use of good loading 
chutes; loading slowly and carefully to avoid 
bruises against sharp corners; loading snugly, but 
not overloading; the use of canvas slappers instead 
of canes, prod poles and clubs. Lectures are given 
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at Agricultural Colleges and schools; an exhibit is 
placed at the major county fairs; and a constant 
check is made of all shipments of livestock to local 
terminal markets. Due principally to the restric- 
tions on gasoline and tires, and the fact other fairs 
were not held, the model bruised meat exhibit and 
motion pictures were shown at only three fairs 
during the year 1942—Union Agricultural Meeting 
in Worcester, Massachusetts; the Skowhegan 
Fair, Skowhegan, Maine; and the Brockton Fair, 
Brockton, Massachusetts. For the same reason 
comparatively few lectures were given. 

Livestock is a valuable asset. Every individual 
connected with the industry, from the farmer to 
the packer, should be impressed by, the contribu- 
tion he can make toward the end that livestock 
loss be reduced to the absolute minimum. This 
is not only good business; it is the humane way! 

If precautions are taken by truckers; if pro- 
ducers are careful always to insist upon employing 
good truckers; if the railroads will improve still 
further their equipment and methods; and if all 
stockyard handlers will exercise greater care, not 
only will the nation’s edible meat supply be sub- 
stantially increased, but it will be produced at 
less cost—to the benefit of everyone, including the 
consumer. 

To those representatives of codperating units 
who have given so generously of their time, effort 
and experience to the furtherance of this project, 
the Eastern States Livestock Loss Prevention 
Association extends sincere appreciation. 


Humane Education 
(Continued from page 19) 


Methodist Guild; South School, Stoneham; Natick 
Women’s Club; Emmanuel Church, Boston; 
Collie Club of Massachusetts; Church of the 
Advent, Boston; Guild of United Churches of 
Norwood; St. James Episcopal Church of West 
Somerville and the Wakefield Congregational 
Church. 

Leaflets published by the League were sent upon 
request to twenty-one states and the District of 
Columbia in the quantities indicated as follows: 
Alabama, 320; Arkansas, 120; California, 360; 
Colorado, 80; Florida, 480; Illinois, 80; Kansas, 
320; Kentucky, 1040; Maine, 40; Maryland, 160; 
Massachusetts, 1100; Michigan, 160; Minnesota, 
360; Mississippi, 640; Nebraska, 600; New Jersey, 
120; New York, 120; North Carolina, 160; Okla- 
homa, 80; Oregon, 400; Tennessee, 240; and 
Washington, D. C., 200. 
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AMERICAN RED STAR 
ANIMAL RELIEF 


MMEDIATELY following the Japanese attack 
on Pearl Harbor, animal welfare organizations 
were deluged with frantic calls, seeking infor- 

mation as to any plans which had been made, or 
were being contemplated, for the protection of 
small animals in case of a war emergency of any 
character. 

Pet owners were gratified and comforted by the 
assurance that the Red Star had carefully studied 
the situation abroad and, profiting by the experi- 
ences of the Royal 5.P.C.A. and the National Ca- 
nine Defence League in England, was prepared to 
distribute leaflets dealing with the problem. Dur- 
ing the following weeks thousands of people were 
instructed through this medium as to what to do 
and what not to do in case of enemy raids, and many 
throughout the country attended classes in first 
aid to small animals. State Civilian Defense 
Committees, recognizing the need for such prepa- 
rations, codperated fully with all active and inter- 
ested groups, and, in close relation to Army per- 
sonnel, sought to devise plans to be followed in 
case evacuation of any areas became necessary. 
This proved to be a more difficult problem than 
deciding what should be done in case of bombing 
raids. Due to the fact that in any such emergency 
public transportation facilities would be taxed to 
the limit in moving people from threatened areas, 
and that practically all roads would have to be 
kept open to permit troop maneuvers, little prog- 
ress in this direction can be reported. 

In few areas throughout the whole country have 
Red Star programs been developed to anything 
closely approaching perfection, despite efforts to- 
ward that end. Particular attention should be 
called to the accomplishments of the Field Secre- 
tary of The American Humane Association, who 
has traveled thousands of miles and worked early 
and late directing interested groups and stimu- 
lating them to greater effort. However, in the 
last analysis, the responsibility for being ready to 
function fully in case of emergency rests upon 
each local organization. 

Much momentum has been lost in the Eastern 
Region due to travel handicaps and the feeling of 
security against enemy attack which has developed. 
While it is hoped that the danger from either bomb- 
ing or invasion is remote, Red Star units must con- 
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later officially designated Director in charge of Massachu- 
setts Region No. 8. She appointed a Committee which 
included a Vice-Chairman, Secretary, Treasurer, two mem- 
bers in charge of Junior Volunteers and Supplies, a Direc- 
tor of Publicity, and a competent Supervisor of First Aid 
Stations. 

Realizing the need of money for first aid supplies, 
pamphlets and other incidentals, the League contributed 
$100 toward an Animal Relief War Fund. One hundred 


tinue to be alert and ready to meet any situation 
which may arise. 

The November, 1942 issue of the National Hu- 
mane Review included a study in organization and 
development of a project which should fit the need 
of many New England communities, and through 
the courtesy of The American Humane Association 
it is being partially reproduced. It is suggested that and twenty-five dollars additional was donated by friends 
it be thoughtfully analyzed and considered for who appreciated the need for preparation of this char- 
adoption in those places where little or nothing acter. The entire amount has been used to purchase 


has been done to date: supplies. ; 
Through the codperation of the local newspaper, ap- 


peals were made for animal wardens. Fifty volunteered 
immediately. Twenty-five of this group have completed 
their ‘‘First Aid to Animals” and ‘“‘Basic A.R.P.” courses. 
The wardens’ course was given at headquarters by a 


New Bedford, Massachusetts, is a city of approximately 
130,000 inhabitants. The night lights are dimmed in this 
Atlantic Seaboard area. Automobiles proceed at twenty 
miles an hour or less after nightfall, due to the regulation 
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Window Display at Red Star Headquarters 
New Bedford, Massachusetts 


specially trained instructor. It is felt that the members 
of this group, which meets weekly for practice in first aid, 
will be sufficiently trained to equip them to conduct first 
aid classes throughout the city for the benefit of pet own- 


which permits driving with lights partially blacked out 
only. This is because of the ordinary sky glow which 
would enable enemy submarines operating off the coast to 
spot silhouettes of coastal vessels as they slowly steam 


toward a New England destination with precious cargoes 
of oil and other necessities. From the large plate glass 
window of Animal Relief Headquarters, on one of the 
principal thoroughfares in the downtown section of New 
Bedford, facing from the ocean, nightly shines a Red Star 
and an easily read inscription: ‘Animal First Aid Station.” 

It quietly proclaims to all who pass that as a public 
health and safety measure, as well as for the sake of ani- 
mals themselves, provision for their care has been made 
a part of the emergency war program. 

The Animal Rescue League of New Bedford early in 
May, 1942, started to organize an animal protection 
group. Mrs. John F. Hatch, Jr., a Director of the 
League, was appointed chairman of this unit by the 
Director of Civilian Defense for New Bedford, and was 
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ers who would like to learn how to care for their own ani- 
mals or those in their immediate neighborhood. A group 
of Junior Volunteers, including Boy and Girl Scouts, 
ranging from 14 to 18 years of age, has been trained to act 
as attendants in the First Aid Stations. Their function 
is to report to the stations to which they have been as- 
signed, when the all-clear signal is given, to carry out the 
duties allotted by the warden in charge. They have been 
furnished with specially designed arm-bands with a large 
Red Star in the center for purpose of identification. 
Animal wardens are carefully selected. With the un- 
usual conditions to be faced in case of attack in mind, even 
slight fear of, or unfamiliarity with animals are considered 
a great handicap. There should be no need for lengthy 
explanation as to why abnormally sensitive and extremely 
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sympathetic tendencies are likewise considered serious 
drawbacks in considering applications. 

The use of a room for headquarters, including light and 
heat, a one hundred and ten acre farm about five miles 
from New Bedford to which animals may be moved in 
case of an overflow at the League, and the services of a 
capable attendant, have been donated. The Civilian 
Defense authorities have contributed a telephone and 
are assisting in every way possible. 

Three additional stations strategically located are iden- 
tically equipped, and can operate independently of each 
other in case of an emergency. Kennel owners and riding 
academies have been contacted and are willingly coéper- 
ating. ‘These establishments have been transformed into 
first aid sub-stations. 

In case of an emergency the Report Center will notify 
the Animal Relief Headquarters. Cars, qualified to 
travel during a blackout and bearing animal wardens and 
first aid equipment, will be rushed to the scene. A large 


incidents will be simulated and wardens will put into 
practice the instructions they have been receiving. 

The whole program is kept in the public eye by means 
of window displays. The dairy interests have prepared 
a display designed to instruct in the care of larger animals 
in an emergency. 

A mounted group is being organized for the purpose of 
evacuating cattle in large numbers, if the need arises, 
and is being instructed by a stable sergeant, veteran of 
World War I, and a cavalry officer from Fort Rodman. 
The program will include care and handling of large 
animals in an emergency. 

Committees have been formed and training classes 
started in a number of towns in the 8th Region. A canvass 
is now under way to locate all barns in adjacent territory 
which can be utilized in case evacuation becomes neces- 
sary. Lists of these places will be prepared and dis- 
tributed to the Chairman of each committee in the entire 
8th area. 
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Window Display at Red Star Headquarters 
New Bedford, Massachusetts 


scale map on the wall has been provided, which indicates 
all sub-stations. Wardens are instructed to transport as 
many animals as can be safely moved without further 
injury to the nearest station for treatment. They are 
prepared to care for badly injured animals at the scene of 
injury, where transportation might be unwise. The first 
aid kits provided are of the belt type. 

Wall maps of the city in the three main stations show 
the location of barn and kennel space available for use. 
Movable pins are utilized to indicate whether or not ani- 
mals have been moved to any particular location and to 
what extent the capacity has been exhausted. 

Nine cars, bearing the necessary stickers and lights to 
enable them to move during a blackout, will be used as 
emergency vehicles. More will be arranged for later. 
Each vehicle will be equipped with adequate supplies, from 
which wardens can refill kits as frequently as the need 
arises. Preparations are under way for participation in 
the next blackout test in New Bedford when animal 
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Edgar L. Gillette, Director of the Department of Parks 
and Recreation in the Massachusetts Department of 
Conservation, has organized mounted units covering 
seventy-eight strategically located communities in Massa- 
chusetts whose primary purpose is to patrol wooded areas 
and to extinguish any fires which might be started. Wild 
life is thus automatically protected also. 

Mr. Gillette has stated that if a first aid course for large 
animals can be given this force of several hundred men, 
they will work with the Red Star in case of need. Due 
to gasoline and tire shortages this instruction will have to 
be given in many individual communities, presenting a 
formidable problem. However, Miss Harriet G. Bird, 
Treasurer of the Red Acre Farm for Horses, Inc., at Stow, 
Massachusetts, President of the Merwin Memorial Free 
Clinic for Animals in Allston, a Vice-President of The 
American Humane Association, a Director of the Animal 
Rescue League of Boston and a veteran of the 1918 Red 

(Continued on page 31) 
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ANIMALS IN MOTION PICTURES 


By Richard C. Craven 


Western Regional Director, The American Humane Association, Hollywood, California 


Eprror’s Note: It should always be considered a privilege to give credit where credit is due. 

Our Fourroorep Frrenps has been permitted to reproduce this article through the courtesy of the author and of the 
Alpha Circle of the City of Boston, which published it in booklet form in 1942. 

It indicates not only the magnitude of the problem under discussion, but the relationship Mr. Craven has established 


with the Motion Picture Industry. 


To him alone is due the credit for the elimination of cruelty to animals in the production of motion pictures. 


NIMALS have had an important place in the 
A making of motion pictures since the begin- 
nings of the industry. In the early days 
they were featured extensively in comedies, in 
Westerns and in serials. ‘Today it is possible by 
their employment to recreate pageants of history 
and to mark the trend of civilization, especially 
as it concerns this continent. 

No industry has advanced toward perfection 
more rapidly than that of motion pictures. Its 
resources in technical skill have left the “legiti- 
mate” stage far behind. In its cruder days what 
mattered most was the achieving of effects, sur- 
prises, thrills. A director was handed a story 
outline and it was up to him to interpret it in pic- 
ture form. If the picture dealt with battles it was 
up to him to find means to portray the slaughter of 
men and horses; if a jungle story, his thoughts ran 
toward blood-curdling conflicts to satisfy the san- 
guinary appetites of the mob. As horses must 
fall in battle, the easiest and speediest, therefore 
least expensive, way was to trip them by wires 
stretched across the field, or by pits a couple of 
feet deep concealed by a covering of brush. Then 
was invented the device known as the Running W, 
the feet being plucked from under the horse by 
means of a cable. The Running W got its name 
from the fact that the wires from the horse’s fet- 
locks, upward and through a metal loop on the 
underside of the saddle girth, gave the appearance 
of the letter W. The Running W outlived the 
pitfall and the trip wires as a means of causing 
horses to fall, and was in fairly general use until 
three years ago, although a few individual studios 
had by then abandoned it. 

All jungle conflicts were staged in enclosures. 
A camera man would have had to spend a lifetime 
in jungle countries to have secured the thrilling 
conflict scenes desired for jungle pictures, and it is 
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doubtful if he could have secured much that was 
worth while in that time, because jungle creatures 
are not camera conscious and cannot be relied on 
to stage a fight at a particular time and place. 
The motion picture industry was not a colossal 
humane society; like any other business it had to 
make profit, and profit could best be secured by 
giving the public what the public wanted. As an 
industry it is, however, sensitive to public opinion 
and there soon arose a formidable group who were 
horrified by stories that leaked out of Hollywood 
and by what actually was shown on the screen it- 
self. This group became more and more vocifer- 
ous. Then the industry established its Code 
which governed such situations as questionable 
morals and treatment of religious subjects, and in 
general terms condemned cruelty to children and 
animals. This was an advance step, but every so 
often a picture found its way to the screen in 
which, obviously, there was what the average per- 
son regards as cruelty to animals. In response to 
renewed outcry the studios agreed to employ hu- 
mane officers who would be in attendance when 
scenes were made in which animal action was pre- 
dominant. The studios agreed to pay for the 
service at the rate of ten dollars per day per man. 
The plan to employ humane officers might have 
been satisfactory but for the facts that any five 
persons could form a humane society and nomi- 
nate whom they chose as humane officers; that 
there was keen competition for assignments and, 
most of all, that there were no set standards and no 
direction for the guidance of the officers on picture 
supervision. Abuses became common and in the 
end the plan stultified itself. Some officers were 
discredited. This was not the fault of the studios, 
but rather the outgrowth of a faulty system. 
Finally the humane movement met the situation 
by sending its own officer to California as the rep- 
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resentative of humane sentiment on all matters 
relative to the use of animals in making motion 
pictures. In November, 1940, Mr. Will H. Hays 
personally gave the subject his attention and on 
December 3 the industry as a whole accepted the 
appointee of The American Humane Association 
as the interpreter of humane sentiment, and agreed 
that he be invited to be present whenever animals 
should be used. 

The industry as a whole has conformed with the 
terms of that agreement and the Hays office has 
given all the backing that could be asked. In- 
stead of being in a state of constant war we are now 
coéperating, and the results have been as beneficial 
to the industry as they have been satisfactory to 
us. All tripping devices have been abolished and 
in other matters the issue is decided by what is fair 
tothe animals. All studios are on an equal footing 
as to what is or is not reasonable. Our representa- 
tive is accepted as “‘arbiter”’ of all matters per- 
taining to the use of animals in motion pictures. 
The industry has made friends of many who were 
hostile, and pictures have lost nothing in the way 
of public interest. If there appears something in a 
plot which may seem dangerous or to which objec- 
tion might be raised, it is settled usually at a con- 
ference before production starts. 

The industry employs a large number of animals. 
More than a thousand horses are kept exclusively 
for picture work; about 350 dogs and an enormous 
variety of other animals. Jungle Book, tor in- 
stance, used elephants, wolves, bears, deer, mon- 
keys, water buffaloes, Brahma cattle, camels, a 
tame coyote, doves, great snakes, sheep, and a 
magnificent tiger and an equally magnificent black 
panther. Also 25 of the most gorgeous Alaskan 
huskie dogs to be found on the continent. In the 
making of this epochal picture there was only one 
occasion when an accident seemed to be imminent, 
and you may see this in the picture itself. A male 
and a female wolf were within camera range when 
another male wolf approached. The two males 
began what might have been a fight, but attend- 
ants rushed in and parted the animals, hustling one 
of the males back to his quarters. The film was 
cut at the moment the fight seemed likely to have 
serious results. Examination of the animals, then 
and there, failed to reveal the slightest injury— 
thanks to the promptness of the handlers. For the 
animals were in no sense trained, but the scene was 
set, and, during weeks of patient waiting, the crea- 
tures did things and created situations that were 
adaptable to the story of the Kipling masterpiece. 
It would have been useless to attempt to hurry; 


some days were completely barren of results, but 
the Alexander Korda Company persisted until 
they achieved what they desired for the story. It 
is not possible, by any forcible means, to drive 
animals into such situations as are obtained in 
Jungle Book. 

There are tricks in movies, but very few of what 
might be termed trick animals such as we used to 
see on the vaudeville stage. The most valuable 
animals are those which are adaptable to situa- 
tions that arise. When a scene is to be shot it is 
usually rehearsed a couple of times. Riders and 
horses walk over the ground and learn what is ex- 
pected. Then there is the call of “Action” and 
the cameras start grinding. The horses know 
what “Action” means, and go into it with amaz- 
ing zest. 

This business of doing exactly what they did at 
rehearsal had an unusual sequel in a battle scene in 
They Died With Their Boots On. Six or seven 
trained falling horses took part, along with several 
hundred other horses and their riders. As a 
safety precaution the scene was rehearsed four 
times. The men with the falling horses dis- 
mounted at the spots where they were scheduled 
to fall, while the rest of the cavalry rode on. Now 
all was set to take the picture. The cavalry 
charged, but most of the falling horses remember- 
ing that they did not fall in the rehearsals, merely 
galloped up to their marked spots and stood there. 
The scene had to be done all over again, and this 
time they got the idea. This incident shows how 
quickly these animals learn, how adaptable they 
are. If an unusual scene is to be attempted, the 
horse owner is notified in advance and he walks 
the horse through the action on several days at his 
own ranch. 

Many a good movie shot is spontaneous. In 
Trail Of The Vigilantes a bunch of horses and 
riders come along the trails on the rocky hillside, 
down to the bottom. A young black-and-white 
horse, bred and reared in the locality, was an ap- 
prentice to the movie game. He could have come 
by either of two roads, but found he could get to 
the bottom more quickly if he jumped from a 
rock fully four feet high. The rider tried to rein 
him along the roadway but gave the horse his head 
when it was apparent he intended to take the 
short cut. The horse took the jump as if he had 
done it scores of times. He could do this thing 
because he had been reared in that country and 
was accustomed to its topography. 

Above all things horses in movies must not be 
nervous or, particularly, “head-shy.” The ex- 
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perienced movie horse ignores such things as gun 
fire and will pass close to conflagrations with no 
sign of worry. Many exciting scenes, such as the 
blowing up of dams, are not even made at the site 
of the dam. It would be too costly. Most of the 
action takes place at the real dam, but the explo- 
sion takes place at the studio where a replica of the 
real dam has been constructed. A small charge of 
powder demolishes the miniature and a few gallons 
of water rush through the opening. Enlarged on 
the screen this looks like the big dam, with the 
water turned into a raging torrent. This same 
miniature triumph is seen with animal figures. A 
few years ago there were complaints about farm 
stock being thrown from a ship and having to 
struggle ashore through a raging sea. In truth 
the cattle and hogs were tiny figures of wood or 
composition, and the raging sea was a small body 
of water churned up ina tank. Shipwrecks on the 
ocean are usually done on studio lots. 

On locations the animals receive the best of care. 
There is an ample force of men at all times whose 
duty is to give that care. They see to the feeding, 
grooming, watering and so forth. If there is no 
water supply at hand it is hauled in large tank 
cars. And when you see a horse lathered up as 
though it had traveled a long distance, remember 
that the presence of lather on the skin is no proof 
that the animal has been run almost to death. 
Lather on a man’s face is no indication that he has 
run a race; probably it is from his shaving brush. 
And lather can be put on a horse’s hide with a 
splash of soap suds quicker and more realistically 
than by running him around the location. 

We see to the care of animals not only on loca- 
tions but also on their home grounds. For exam- 
ple, some of the locations where movies are made 
may be a hundred or more miles from Hollywood. 
The animals are transported in trucks, usually 
during the cool of the night. As these truck jour- 
neys are tiring, it is a rule that the horses must 
have adequate rest before starting work, the rest 
period usually being five or six hours. If this 
seems trifling to you, let me assure you it is real 
protection. Again, when you see a hitch of six 
horses making fast time with a stage coach, do not 
imagine that these are average horses. They are 
hand picked, sure-footed animals. They know 
sach other and this class of work is their specialty. 
In addition, the drivers are men chosen for their 
experience in this class of work. 

Accidents have been greatly reduced. It can be 
stated that work in movies is much less hazardous 
than on the race track, or even on bridle paths 


where horses are hired from riding stables. For 
every horse from the movies that has required 
veterinary treatment there are from twelve to 
fifteen from the riding stables around Los Angeles. 
Not one horse has lost its life as a result of work in 
movies in the last two years, and we are hoping 
this record may be maintained. The key to the 
problem is an understanding of what may reason- 
ably be expected of a horse or any other animal. 
Hazards must be eliminated. There must be no 
undue strain, no overwork. Accidents are much 
more likely to happen if animals are tired. Usu- 
ally there is little likelihood of this happening 
because action cannot be continuous, due to the 
necessity of changing the venue and hauling and 
setting up equipment. On most of the runs the 
distance covered is not more than a quarter of a 
mile, by which time the horses have passed beyond 
camera range. Keeping records on a number of 
pictures we found that the total time actually 
worked by the horses was less than two hours a 
day. Although much of this was at a fast pace it 
was, nevertheless, less arduous than a similar 
period on the hunting field because of the long 
waits between scenes. To this must be added the 
fact that horses in movies are ridden by experts and 
not by clumsy amateurs. 

We must not be overcome by our fears. The 
picture industry has a right to use animals pro- 
vided those animals receive proper treatment. As 
to what constitutes fair treatment, that is decided 
by those of us who represent the humane move- 
ment, because the industry has thrown that 
problem and its responsibilities into our lap. 
Whenever I have raised objection to a stunt or 
condition the matter has been discussed without 
rancor. I have given my reasons and in each in- 
stance my contention has been accepted. Seripts 
have been modified to meet our views. We are 
accepted as competent advisers on the use of ani- 
mals and this is our most important function. 
Many of our quarrels of former years would have 
been avoided if we had made this service available 
when the pictures were being made. 

If the foregoing should seem lacking in detail as 
to the manner in which this problem is handled, 
let us relate some recent incidents. A producer 
requested an opinion as to our attitude on a pro- 
posal to incorporate in a new picture a shot of the 
fall of a horse which had been in a picture made in 
1936. The reply was that we would have to see it 
in order to get an idea of how it was made origi- 
nally. The result was that we met at the private 
projection theatre of the Hays Office along with 
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six or seven members of the Codes Committee. 
When the short scene had been run and the lights 
turned up, we were asked what we thought of 
the shot. The answer was that the horse had 
been, most obviously, tripped by the Running W 
method. When a poll was taken every member 
of the Codes Committee voted that the shot could 
not be used. Thus the Hays Office unanimously 
backed our stand against artificial tripping devices. 

In another instance a scene, in which a calf was 
supposed to be branded, was excluded even though 
the branding iron was cold. An audience might 
have imagined the branding to have been done as 
on cattle ranches—with a burning iron. 

In a cattle scene the roping of a steer was mini- 
mized because on the screen it seemed to be rough 
handling, though not nearly so rough as similar 
incidents at popular rodeos. 

Such things as sharp spurs, or bits which might 
injure the mouth, are not permitted. Would that 
the same could be said for bridle path horses. 
Nor are horses permitted to jump from any height 
into water. If the story calls for the escape of a 
pursued man he rides to the edge of the cliff, dis- 
mounts and dives into the water—a far better shot 
from the picture angle. 

Another incident shows how the producers now 


avoid anything that even looks unpleasant to 
animal lovers. A picture was being made, in part, 
on the desert where the sand happened to be soft 
and deep. In one shot four horses fell in the sand, 
unhurt of course. This particular studio would 
not use such a scene, and would not go to the trou- 
ble of developing the film. But, in this case, by 
mischance, the film was developed and next 
morning was thrown on the studio screen for 
examination by officials. The printing of that in- 
cident of the horses falling resulted in the censure 
of those responsible for having it developed. It 
was ordered excluded from the picture. 

These incidents are proof that the Association of 
Motion Picture Producers and Distributors is con- 
forming to the spirit and letter of the agreement it 
made with The American Humane Association on 
December 3, 1940. Whatever may have hap- 
pened before that date is outside the sphere of my 
activities, yet if the national humane movement 
had taken the problem into its own hands years 
ago, instead of leaving it to the judgment of officers 
possessed of only a narrow, local viewpoint, we 
could have been spared the headaches caused by 
certain pictures of the more distant past. Let us 
all work together, and let us repose trust until we 
have sound reason to change our attitude. 


Easter Chicks 
(Continued from page 5) 


norant of the cruelty involved. Their sole 
thought seems to be in pleasing little Johnny or 
Susie during a period of the year when mercy and 
kindness should be paramount in the minds of all. 

But aside from the aesthetic question involved, 
there enters now into the problem the war pro- 
gram of the nation which requires maximum out- 
put of animal protein foods. Neither labor nor 
supplies going into the hatching of baby chicks 
should be wasted by any failure to grow out these 
creatures to productive size. Their sale as toys 
and novelties results in untimely death which 
destroys a potential supply of meat and eggs. In 
other words, this practice wastes potential food 
production which is sorely needed for the war 
effort. 

The Association, therefore, appeals to all mer- 
chants not to place baby chicks on sale except for 
those who need them for the building up of their 
flocks. Societies can help this campaign by 
watching the stores during the Easter season and 
in gaining the codperation of merchants with the 


end in view of suppressing cruelty and helping the 
war program. 


Red Star 
(Continued from page 27) 


Star program, is endeavoring to perfect arrangements to 
make it possible to give professional instruction where and 
when needed. 

It is planned to begin with the 8th area and it is felt by 
the Eastern Regional Director that New Bedford and 
vicinity will have been developed as fully as any other 
section of the country after the course has been completed. 

The successful development of a project such as this de- 
pends upon the whole-hearted coédperation of all agencies 
and individuals involved, especially the local official 
Civilian Defense Committee. This latter group must be 
convinced not only of the good intentions of volunteer 
agencies but of their ability to carry through before it can 
place its seal of approval upon any activities under way. 

In the last analysis the primary need is a capable far- 
seeing leader—a person with vision, imagination and good 
sound common sense, coupled with executive ability of a 
high order, who can and will work without regard to hours. 

While the plan developed to fill the need of New Bed- 
ford will not be satisfactory in all details for every location, 
it is felt it contains a general idea which should be care- 
fully studied by those who are interested in the care of 
animals under war conditions. 
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“CHESTER ARTHUR” 


A Study in Puppyhood 
Anne P. Wetherell 


Arthur during the month of July, 1929. 

My husband and I were spending the 
summer at the Henry ranch just south of Cody, 
Wyoming. Chester Arthur was a new arrival, 
too. He was a_ten-weeks-old puppy, three- 
quarters Airedale, one part just plain dog, and 
had as roly-poly a body, as curly a tail, and as 
fearless and jolly a disposition as ever a puppy 
had. I named him Chester Arthur, because he 
was so rotund and dignified, and I thought it 
suited him nicely. 

Before the summer was over we were all his 
slaves; I was particularly devoted, and the puppy 
seeming to know it gave me a like devotion. 

Every morning after breakfast, he would follow 
me down to the corral where the horses were 
being ‘‘cut out” and saddled for the dudes by the 
cowboys. He would stand looking through the 
bars with a puzzled look on his face as though 
trying to understand the cause of all the commo- 
tion. When I took my ride Chester would go 
back to the cabin for a long nap. After lunch— 
which the chef saw to it was a generous one—he 
would have a marvelous time playing with the 
young deer tethered by the brook running through 
the ranch. They would play together until both 
flung themselves down exhausted. Then another 
nap, some supper, and to finish the day, more 
play with the ranch hands and the dudes. 

But, no matter what he did, we had only been 
over in our cabin a few minutes in the evening, 
when we heard faint scratchings on the door and 
a little whine. If you can tell me how that small 
dog knew we were in that particular cabin, among 
so many others, I’d be grateful to you. Chester 
Arthur was just plain smart, that’s all there is to it. 

When I had let him in he would run around the 
room uttering gurgling noises of delight—he was 
a great talker. Then I lifted him up on my bed 
and that’s where he slept at night all summer 
long, curled against my shoulder. 

Chester was an unusually well-behaved little 
fellow and seldom if ever strayed away from the 
ranch or outbuildings. One morning, however, 
he did deliberately run away and, of all places, 
into the lower field where the enormous bull was 


W: first made our acquaintance with Chester 


pastured, near a big haystack. Now this bull, to 
put it in the parlance of one of the cow-punchers, 
was “‘the meanest, cussedest, and most ‘ornery’ 
critter ever raised in the state of Wyomin’.” Mr. 
Henry, the ranch owner, had threatened to have 
him shot half a dozen times that very summer. 

It was towards this creature that Chester was 
now rapidly making his way. We called and 
called, but it was no use. The little dog was 
following some will o’ the wisp of his own fancy 
and cared nothing about the bull. 

Finally my husband could stand it no longer 
and, letting down the bars, he strode in after the 
puppy. Afterwards, when asked how he had 
dared to do it, he replied that he had figured he 
could get around the haystack quicker than the 
bull. He also thought the 7,000 foot elevation 
of the ranch must have given him a sort of false 
courage. But, false courage or no, I have never 
seen a braver thing done, for the bull was now 
pawing the earth and it looked as though Jim and 
the little dog were doomed to instant destruction. 
But something rooted the huge creature in his 
tracks. It may have been surprise, but I prefer 
to believe that the same Providence which had 
charge of the affairs of Daniel in the lions’ den 
kept that bull from attacking my husband. 

Jim soon reached the puppy, took him in his 
arms and, after what seemed an interminable 
length of time, he arrived at the gate, the bull 
following, still pawing the ground. We hardly 
dared breathe those last few feet and while we 
were opening the gate. If ever two were welcome 
those two were. In fact, we were so glad to have 
even Chester back with us safe and sound that we 
utterly forgot to give him the the scolding he so 
richly deserved. 

Even the most delightful of summers comes to 
an end. September arrived and with it the finish 
of our acquaintance with Chester Arthur. That 
last day dawned dark andrainy. We were to leave 
the ranch for the train just at lunch time. I was 
glad because Chester Arthur would be occupied 
with his food and not notice us when we were de- 
parting. Solwentto the kitchen and the chef gave 
me two pork chops of which Chester was partic- 
ularly fond. Instead of cutting them up as I 
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ordinarily would have done, I left them whole, 
knowing it would take him longer to eat them. 
Then I put them in a pan on the ranch house 
porch out of the rain. 

But what did Chester Arthur care about rain? 
He dragged the chops one after the other out on 
the grass. And that’s the last view I had of him, 
braced on his four little legs, attacking those chops, 
growling a bit as he did so. But at the very last 
I could not see him at all for the tears which blind- 


ed my eyes. 
* * * 


Ever since then J have had a secret desire to go 
back and see Chester Arthur. But I’m afraid the 


dream would be eclipsed by the reality. I have 
had several letters from Mrs. Henry and from 


them I learned that Chester’s little round, fat 
body has become a long, rangy one; his tail, 
although with the same curl in it, is no longer 
cute, and his disposition while still fearless is 
distinctly not jolly for ““he has cleaned up on 
every dog in the neighborhood; is the ‘fightinest’ 
dog in three counties.” JI suppose if I should 
attempt to carry out my dream and go up to him 
and throw my arms around his neck, I should be 
greeted with growls, and be bitten in the bargain. 
*k Ok Ok 


Ah! little Chester Arthur, many a night has sped 
since I last felt you in a round ball snuggled 
against my shoulder and many a day has gone 
by since I left you valiantly struggling with your 
pork chops in the rain. 


A WORD ABOUT BEQUESTS 
Mary E. Boutelle, Manager 


of GIVE, devise, and bequeath ............ as 
Some time in the lives of our readers there 
comes the day when they think on such 
things. And when that day comes, if financial 
and other conditions permit, it will be very much 
appreciated if the Animal Rescue League of 
Boston may be remembered. 

Contrary to popular belief, the League is not 
the wealthy organization many suppose it to be. 
True, a number of bequests are received in the 
course of each year, for which deep gratitude is 
felt, but it should be emphasized that by no 
means are all legacies actually received by the 
society which may be noted from time to time in 
newspaper accounts of the probating of wills. 
There are many “ifs”? and “buts.” 

Also, while there may have been ample funds 
available at the time wills were drawn, the de- 
pression years have caused incomes to shrink to 
the point where the estates are not large enough 
to take care of the legacies. Especially is this 
true of residues, many of which are like the little 
boy’s apple—‘ there ain’t no core.” 

As a matter of interest, a casual study was 
made of the notices of wills probated in which the 
League is named as beneficiary. In only four- 
teen cases of the number pending is the League’s 
bequest to come directly at the end of a year or 
two, the normal time for settlement of an estate. 
In all others the League’s interest is in the future, 
at the termination of certain trusts, and it is 


noted that there is only the remotest possibility 
that many of the larger sums will ever be re- 
ceived. To illustrate, clauses from some of the 
wills are given in substance: 


Provided disposition of trust estate has not been made 
by son by his last will and testament, as may be done if 
he leave issue, and provided there be no issue of son 
living at his decease, but not otherwise, trust shall termi- 
nate andes. 4420s: 

Residue placed in trust for a period of twenty years, for 
the benefit of daughter. At the end of twenty years, if 
daughter passes on during that period, leaving no issue, 
then Pays aes 

Trust set up for wife, son, and two grandchildren. In 
the event of the decease of all issue before the purposes 
of trust are complete, then and only in that event, the 
trust fund to be distributed in equal sharesto ........... 

Trust set up for wife for life . . . transferred to son. 
If he does not reach the age of forty-two, trust to con- 
tinue for benefit of his children until the youngest reaches 
the age of twenty, then principal to be paid over to them. 
If son does not reach the age of forty-two and leaves no 
children, or all children shall decease before reaching age 
Ofstweuty. tienes ae 

Income from trust fund to sister during her life, with 
power to expend principal if income insufficient; then to 
wife if living, for her life; then to wife’s sister if living, 
during her life; and at passing of wife and wife’s sister 

Trust fund set up for benefit of sister and nephew. In 
the event that after the passing of sister and nephew, 
nephew leaves no widow and there is no living child or 
issue of a deceased child of nephew ............ 

Money left to husband with the wish, without imposing 
any restraint upon him in the disposition of the gift, that 
he make some provision in his will for the League ........ 
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If, when the time comes for the final distribution of 
trust estate, there shall be living no grandchildren and no 
issue of theirs, in such case ............ 

Residue left to sister, in trust, and upon her decease, if 
she makes no appointment by her will (which she may do 
by the terms) then trust will be ............ 

Trust fund for benefit of niece and husband, with en- 
tire principal to brother if he is living at decease of bene- 
ficiaries under the trust, or, if he is not then living ....... 

Residue after the lives of two beneficiaries, or the sur- 
vivor, and if a third beneficiary does not survive either of 
them et ee 

Income of trust to wife during her life, then to daughter. 
If she leaves no issue, trust to be ............ 

In the event of the failure of issue of three minors, and 
after the decease of a number of present annuitants 


Trust created for benefit of three children, at whose 
decease if one of the grandchildren is not living .......... 
Mention of these wills is made with not the 

slightest intention of criticism or ingratitude; it 
is right that one’s loved ones should be provided 
for first. Rather, it is to show that that person 
is wrong who says, “Oh, the Animal Rescue 
League is a very wealthy organization; it doesn’t 
need contributions, for ?’m always reading that 
some one has left it money.” 

In contrast to this feeling is the very gratifying 
appreciation of the League’s work, and_ need, 
expressed in this letter: 

“Enclosed please find check for Life Membership. I 
think this year especially, when we are all spending all 
we can for war stamps that it is well for those who can to 
remember also your need for money to ‘carry on’ the 
great work you are doing. I am sincerely thankful for this 
organization.” 

It would be interesting to know what lies be- 
hind some of the bequests to the League, espe- 
cially those from persons who have never been 
members nor, so far as is known, contributed in 
any way during their lives. What good deed has 
been done by the organization which, though 
apparently unnoticed at the time, has made an 
impression so lasting as to prompt a legacy? 

Perhaps the impulse to leave money to a 
society such as the Animal Rescue League some- 
times springs from the love and devotion of one’s 
own pets. Recently a newspaper photographer, 
in conversation with the League president, said 
that he had two Airedales, one of which had taken 
a particular liking to his son who is on Guadal- 
canal Island. At least half of every letter re- 
ceived from the boy is filled with questions about 
his dog, and this bond between the boy and the 
dog has made the father especialiy sympathetic 
toward all animal welfare work. 

Incidentally, this man stated that the League 
stands out in his estimation because on a number 


of occasions when he has brought his dogs in for 
treatment he has not been bothered with a lot of 
questions. He feels that it makes no difference 
who the owner may be—whether in high or low 
position—if an animal needs attention the Clinic 
staff is anxious to give it. In fact, he feels that 
he has received nothing but exceptionally courte- 
ous treatment from every one in the organization 
with whom he has come in contact. 

A very touching letter was received not long 
ago from the executrix of an estate. In it she 
writes: 

“JT think you may be interested to know something 
about Miss and why she was interested in your 
work. 

“She was born in New Hampshire about eighty-six 
years ago. She did housework and cleaning for different 
families for forty years, living most frugally in small 
rooms with her cat for companion. She was an unusual 
woman, gentle and self-respecting, with an optimistic 
nature. For many years she has been almost totally deaf 
but she never complained. In the forty years that she 
worked so diligently she managed to save enough so that 
she was able to take care of herself when she could no 
longer work and to have special care for the last two years. 

“Tam not a relative, in fact, she has no near relatives, 
but I have been often to see her, she was so much alone. 
She spoke many times of wanting to make her will to help 
animals, so I arranged for the lawyer to help her and she 
made it just as she wished. 

“When I think of the many hours of hard work her savings 
represent, I am sure you have never had a bequest that ex- 
presses a deeper love for animals and their welfare.” 


Surely the League never has; and surely that 

gentle soul will receive her just reward in Heaven, 
for “Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the 
least of these my brethren, ye have done it unto 
me.” 
The League does not seek nor want contribu- 
tions which should go toward the war effort, for 
winning the war—and the peace—is the all- 
important task; the League does not seek nor 
want contributions which would lessen in the 
slightest degree the debt owed our brave boys 
sacrificing their all in the Army, Navy, Marine 
Corps, Coast Guard, Merchant Marine, and Air 
Force. The League asks only that those who can 
will remember also its need for money to carry on 
its work, not merely for the sake of the animals 
themselves, but, too, in the interest of public 
morale, which, as was proved in England, these 
so-called dumb creatures do so much to bolster 
in times of stress. And the League hopes that 
those readers not of the group which “can give 
also”’ to its activities at this time may remember 
the organization when they “give, devise, and 
DegHesth weg seek Sacre: * 
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Small-Animal Division 


(Continued from page 3) 


though a few good men have been employed, extra 
burdens will continue to fall upon the shoulders of 
the comparatively few remaining members of the 
“old guard.” 


This Irish Setter was found racing frantically around South Station after the departure of a troop train. 


one of the passengers was forced to desert him. 


To all of these men, wherever located—Greetings, 

and the hope of a safe and speedy return! 
* * * 

The statistical report on page 48 summarizes 
the work for the year ending January 31, 1943. 
A total of 103,003 animals is involved, 72,530 of 
them being included in the operations of the 


one 


It is presumed 


Alter every effort had been made to identify the owner, he was placed 


in a good home 


Those in the service in the order of enlistment 
include: 


Pauli began Army ee ae. ae 
Louis Vuozzo, Coast Guard. . 
Joseph Connaughton, Navy. 
Albert Morris, Army... . 

Albert Paterson, Navy . 


5 years with the League 

1 year with the League 
14 years with the League 
.19 years with the League 
2 years with the League 


By reason of his skill as a machinist, Harry 
Rolfe, kennel master at the Albany Street Shelter, 
with twenty years in the League’s service to his 
credit, has been called to the ranks of those who 
keep essential war material flowing to the front. 


small-animal division—15,437 dogs, 55,902 cats, 
840 poultry, and 351 miscellaneous. The variety 
of species under the miscellaneous classification, 
always of interest to League members and friends, 
includes rabbits, skunks, squirrels, raccoons, mon- 
keys, guinea pigs, turtles, alligators, goats, ete. 
Six ambulances based at headquarters and one 
from the Lynn Branch travelled a distance of 
85,347 miles in producing a new high record of 
52,960 calls. Agents leave headquarters in the 
morning with an average of 15 calls each to be 
made. They frequently start out with 20 or 25. 
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They telephone the office at stated intervals to 
receive additional orders. Some days they can 
methodically continue on their routes, picking up 
stray and unwanted animals, until they have a 
capacity load. When an animal in suffering 
condition is encountered, it is chloroformed im- 
mediately. If there are complications, a call is 
sent in for the emergency ambulance and when, as 
frequently happens, that vehicle is out on another 
case, a speedy return to headquarters is made 
before routine calls are continued. 

About 1:00 p.m. the afternoon routes are 
started, with calls for each man averaging from 15 
to 25. Hours of labor are not determined by the 
clock. Only when every animal has been brought 
in and finally cared for is the day’s work considered 
finished—never before. All through each night 
both a desk man and an ambulance driver are on 
duty and when there is a serious emergency, or 
calls are too numerous or widespread for one man 
to handle without reasonable delay, other men 
are called from their homes. 


Ne ae Se 


Agents’ Reports 


In order to picture the variety of problems 
faced and to emphasize that many hours are 
frequently devoted to caring for specific cases, 
stories by the men themselves have been included 
in this report. 

Walter Brown, who ordinarily covers a route 
which includes South Boston, Dorchester, Milton, 
Hyde Park, Readville and East Dedham, con- 
tributed the following experience: 


“In my seven years’ experience as an agent of the Animal 
Rescue League, I have never seen and hope never again to see 
such a pitiful sight, with its evidence of neglect and inhumanity, 
as I relate below: 


“On August 4, 1942, about one o'clock in the afternoon, I 
started out on my route. Due to an excessive number of 
calls I was requested by Mr. Finlayson, our Superintendent, 
to go also to the South End, Boston and Roxbury. 

* My first stop was at a dwelling on Worcester Street, where 
one of the occupants took me to the basement. There I 
found a dog, male, part Doberman Pinscher and Shepard, lying 
ona piece of cloth on the floor beside a bed. He was emaciated 
from starvation and neglect and weighed only twenty pounds. 
The normal weight for this type of dog is approximately eighty- 
five pounds. He had no hair on his head and very little on his 
body. His nails were about two inches long. He apparently 
had been in this condition for at least six months as he could 
not balance himself and he crawled weakly around on his front 
legs, the hind legs dragging on the floor. In several places 
the flesh was worn away from the body. 

“The owner, not wanting his neighbors or the authorities 
to see the condition of the animal, pleaded with me to shoot 
it so that he could dispose of the body. Ignoring this request, 


I made a stretcher out of a small rug and a sheet, carried the 
dog to the ambulance, and rushed him to the Albany Street 
Shelter, where he was examined by Dr. Mather. I called our 
Chief Investigator immediately. Pictures were taken of the 
animal. Mr. MacDonald stated that in his thirty years’ 
experience as a League worker it was about the worst case he 
had seen, and he ordered disposal of the dog. He then started 
proceedings against the owner. 

“On August 12, 1942, in the Boston Municipal Court, the 
man was found guilty of cruelty and neglect and fined $25.00. 
The case was appealed and carried to the Superior Court for 
jury trial. 

“In Superior Court the defendant testified under oath that 
he took good care of the dog and had spent $250.00 for medical 
treatment over a period of a year. No evidence was presented 
to sustain this claim. The accused, a husky man, wept as he 
testified and in my opinion it was sympathy on the part of the 
jury which won a verdict of not guilty for him.” 


* * Ox 


James Connaughton, whose daily route includes 
Cambridge, Somerville, Arlington, Lexington, Bed- 
ford, Woburn, Reading, Medford, Winchester 
and Stoneham, relates a Sunday episode with a 
happy ending: 


“One of the cold days at the beginning of the current winter, 
I was so fortunate as to be in a position to rescue a dog either 
from drowning or perhaps death from exposure and immersion 
in an icy channel. 

“On Sundays and holidays, League agents alternate in 
assisting in the daily schedule of feeding and exercising the 
animals, and general cleaning of the kennels at the Albany 
Street Shelter. 

“While engaged in that duty, I was summoned by a woman 
pounding on the door and ringing the bell at the same time. 
‘Quickly,’ she cried, ‘there is a black dog on the ice in the 
channel apparently in trouble as he is racing around in circles 
and whining.’ 

“Even as the woman was designating the position of the 
badly frightened dog, the ice broke beneath him and into the 
icy waters he plunged. 

“Calling for the resident caretaker, Thomas Driscoll, to 
assist me, we delayed only long enough to secure a rope and 
ladder. Placing these on our ambulance we hastened across 
the Dover Street bridge to the opposite bank of the channel. 
As we drove over the bridge the dog was still in view and 
could be seen attempting to drag himself out of the water 
back onto the ice, but the ice kept breaking away beneath his 
weight. 

“Once, when he submerged after one of these attempts, he 
was drawn under the unbroken ice and for a couple of the 
‘longest seconds’ it appeared that we were to be just too late, 
but fortunately, as a result of his frantic struggling, his head 
broke through. By this time we had reached the embankment 
with our paraphernalia. Testing the ice I found it to be quite 
solid at the edge, enabling me to walk out six or eight feet 
before it began to crack and weaken. From this point I tried 
to throw the noosed end of the rope about the dog, but as he 
was thrashing about so actively, it was quite impossible. 

“We then laid the ladder flat down on the ice from the chan- 
nel bank. With the longest portion of the ladder on solid ice 
and Driscoll securing it at the shore to keep it from sliding, 
I walked on the rungs to within two or three feet of the dog. 
His desperate efforts to save himself were beginning to take 
their toll, and his attempts to get back onto the ice were but 
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“Winifred” assists the veteran ‘“Tag’’ in greeting visitors. 
League girls supplied her early food needs by means of a 
medicine dropper followed by a nursing bottle 


feeble gestures. From this comparatively close position it 
was quite simple to place the noose and to drag the animal to 
the safety of more solid ice. He was, however, in such a 
weakened state it was necessary to carry him to the shore. 

“Carrying a dog weighing about fifty pounds, coated with 
ice, while trying to walk the rungs of a ladder over ice that is 
in the ‘breaking state’ is an experience that I believe can 
safely be placed in a ‘once-in-a-lifetime-is-enough’ category. 

“The full and rapid recovery of our friend ‘Chink’ and the 
happy reunion with his young master were ample reward for 
the difficult rescue.” 

3 gp 


James McIntyre, one of the newer men, relates 
an experience so gruesome that the editor hesitated 
using it, but unpleasant though it is, it is not 
uncommon and emphasizes some of the grim 
situations which become a part of the work of all 
animal agents: 


“Tt was cold the night the call came to the Animal Rescue 
League for an agent to pick up some animals in a home in 
Hyde Park. Upon arriving at my destination I noticed 
police officers on the porch and was curious as to what had 
happened. As I entered the house, I noticed what seemed to 
me to be a bundle of rags near a door that led to what had once 
been a dining room. 

“Without thinking too much about it, I went to a parti- 
tioned cage on the side near the window in which there was 
a pigeon and a black and white kitten. After taking them 
out to the ambulance I returned to the kitchen and went over 
to the stove to release two dogs that were tied to it. It was 
only then that I realized death was in the house. Lying at 
the feet of the dogs was the body of an elderly woman, and 
what I had thought to be a bundle of rags was the body of 
another. 

“The dogs were very near death themselves, one blind, and 
both very cold, thin and hungry. It was one of the most 
pitiful pictures of despair and disorder I have ever seen, and 
I shall never forget the way the woman looked with the two 


dogs standing over her, in what had once been a fine, old 
home.” 
eee 


Agent Harold Hill, also a new man, seems to 
have the peculiar faculty of starting out after 
small animals only to wind up pursuing larger 
game. He relates his experience as follows: 


“T was called out to Police Station No. 2 in Cambridge for 
a stray dog, but when I got there the officer in charge told me 
there were six horses in difficulty down on Putnam Street and 
Western Avenue. I found four; two were down. I got them 
on their feet and located a place to stable them. I then went 
to Allston Way and found the other two. I couldn't find a 
suitable place in which to house them so tied them under a 
piazza until I could call the owner. He came down and asked 
me to stand by until he could secure help in leading them to 
the stables in Brighton.” 

ee 


“Shortly afterward, I was going to Allston with James 
Connaughton when we saw a cow running wild. We im- 
mediately gave chase and headed her into a side street. I 
caught her in a backyard on Ashford Street and although she 
dragged me through a fence I managed to hold on somehow. 
I then tied her to a lamppost until two officers located the 
About half an hour later a van came and took the 
cow away.” 


owner. 
ees Sh Fr 


The doors of the League are never closed. 
Harry Hegan takes over as the daylight hours 
end. His is the responsibility of seeing that night 
emergencies are efficiently handled, that simple 
first aid is administered, and that professional 
care is promptly provided when a situation de- 
mands it. The following stories are typical of 
the service he renders: 


“One evening recently a boy came to the League with a 
kitten in his arms. A fish hook was embedded tightly in the 
flesh of the kitten’s jaw. The boy told me that his young 
brother had been fishing and had left the pole with line and 
bait attached in the kitchen with the result that the kitten 
tried to eat hook, bait and all. I took the animal into our 
Clinic and with the aid of the agent on duty cut the barb off 
the hook with a pair of wire cutters, after which removal was 
fairly simple. The kitten put up quite a fight, but he was 
shortly ready to go and try the thing all over again. However, 
I gave the boy a warning about future care of his pet and 
he departed much happier than when he came in.” 


* *K * 


“A few nights ago, a boy about ten years of age came into 
the League with a young dog, which had been struck by an 
automobile. The boy said the dog could not stand up and 
he pleaded with me to do what I could to save him. 

“Both the boy and the dog were highly excited. After an 
examination for signs of a break or fracture, I concluded the 
animal was suffering from shock more than anything else, 
frequently the case in matters of this kind. Recovery followed 
in about fifteen minutes and with tail wagging the patient 
started to run around, quite himself again. 
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“The boy simply said, ‘Gee, Mister, he is OK!’ and de- 

parted.” 
cee 

“The night of the Cocoanut Grove Fire is one long to be 
remembered. The following account does not include the 
care of an animal, but it deserves a place in this general nar- 
rative: 

“On the night of November 28, 1942, I was informed by 
Agent Fred Barrett, who was also on duty, that an automobile 
was on fire on Stuart Street and that the fire department had 
responded to an alarm. The time was about 10:05 p.m. A 
short time later word came that the Cocoanut Grove was on 
fire. Iran to the back of our building, which is almost directly 
across from the night club, and found that smoke was pouring 
from the windows on the Broadway side and also the doorway. 
In a very short space of time a sheet of flame broke out and 
seemed to sweep the length of the entire building and out into 
the street. 

‘*A fireman came running over and asked permission to use 
our telephone. He told me that a number of people were 
trapped inside and that probably a great many were dead. 
He sent out a call for all available ambulances within a twenty- 
five mile radius. The District Fire Chief stationed a man at 
the League to take all messages from headquarters. I at once 
opened our garage and rest room for the convenience of the 
firemen, police, Coast Guard, Navy men and civilian rescue 
workers. By this time there were many of them. Mr. Barrett 
and I did all we could to aid in every way possible. Agent 
Barrett administered first aid to a fireman, whose hand had 
been cut by flying glass. The Yankee Network news men 
used our telephone off and on to relay the news to headquarters. 
From there radio broadcasts informed the public of develop- 
ments. 

“At 2:30 a.m. the next morning Station WNAC broadcast 
a message commending the Animal Rescue League, Fred 
Barrett and me, for placing the facilities of the League at the 
service of all those interested in the rescue work. Although 
no animals were involved, I made our quarters available for 
the rest of the night in case of need.” 


* * * 


Any record of the work of the small-animal 
division would be incomplete if it failed to include 
reference to the duties of three girls employed 
at the first floor desks. 

Receptionist, Miss Martha Minard, meets doz- 
ens of people every day as they come to surrender 
animals, to adopt a new pet, or to bring a dog, 
cat or bird to the Clinic for treatment. Her ob- 
servations indicate that she works in a kaleido- 
scopic atmosphere, people as well as their pets 
contributing to the shifting scene: 


“There is no place in the entire League where there is so 
much need for a ‘put-yourself-in-their-place’ attitude as on 
the reception desk. Nowhere else do you contact a wider 
variety of human and animal behavior. There lessons can be 
both learned and taught—lessons in courage, patience, sym- 
pathy and humor. 

“Of course, opposite traits come to light, but they do not 
predominate. My own Dad taught me from early childhood, 
‘If you can see the funny side you are saved.’ My job de- 
mands that I make the necessary effort to do so. 

“T meet the public, a public which includes both people 


and animals, In many ways they are very much alike, and I 
am going to risk the danger of being disliked by observing that 
the latter excel many human beings in some of the virtues. 

“From morning until night the reception desk faces a shift- 
ing scene with never a dull moment. The most unusual things 
happen at the most unexpected times, from the escaped pussy 
cat, who dashes like a whirlwind over the desk and from corner 
to corner, to the Great Dane, who registers a protest against 
visiting the doctor by alternately leaping high into the air and 
rolling upon the floor, roaring to full lung capacity all the 
while. Readers who know the limits of our waiting room 
can readily picture the reactions of other patients. Strangely 
enough, when the next visit is made and we are more fully 
prepared for ‘antics,’ the same Great Dane is likely to behave 
like a lamb. 

**So often we hear, ‘It’s not right to become so attached to 
an animal.’ Some women will say, ‘I feel like a fool to break 
down about an animal.’ They should see the grief of men, 
some hardly able to speak and others who frequently sob 
frankly when obliged to part with a pet. More power to 
them! To us, and to everyone else, the grief witnessed every 
day should shine as a ‘badge of nobility!’ 

‘In these days when there is so much careless talk about 
the possible necessity for disposing of pets due to wartime 
food shortages, we should like to invite those who advocate 
such a policy to sit with us for a few hours. Unless deliber- 
ately blind, they would agree after such an experience that 
the value of pets cannot be estimated in terms of bones and 
scraps or even lean meat. Asking for so little and giving so 
much in loyalty, faith, love and companionship, they not only 
build but maintain morale, admittedly one of the greatest 
human needs in hours of stress. 

*“*T shall never forget one man, poorly clad, out of work, and 
unable to find employment, who was obliged to part with his 
dog. According to his story, it was the last thing on earth 
he had to love or to love him. In such cases we try to help 
solve the problem so as to prevent separation, but in this 
instance there were circumstances, age and infirmity of the 
pet itself among them, which baffled our efforts. 

“To judge the breed of many of the dogs brought in for 
treatment would tax the ability of an expert. A few days 
ago, while making out a Clinic card, I inquired as to the lineage 
of a patient of doubtful ancestry. The answer came promptly 
and confidently. ‘He’s a Scoodle. ‘That’s a new one on 
me,’ I replied. ‘What kind of a dog is that?’ When inter- 
preted, it meant—sScottie-Poodle! 

“One of the pet peeves of all who sit at the reception desk 
is the tendency of both children and adults to ‘exhibit’ a poor, 
sick animal, trying to make it do tricks when it can hardly 
hold its head erect. I ask them how they would like to be 
taken to the hospital and be compelled to show off when they 
were so sick. It works! 

“Another source of high blood pressure is the owner who 
says, ‘Oh, he’s only a plain alley cat.’ Some of the most 
beautiful and intelligent are the so-called common cats. Be- 
sides, they have what is worth more than beauty. We term 
it ‘puss-on-ality.’ 

“It is impossible to condense the scope of adventures on the 
‘front desk.’ Asa visitor put it recently, ‘ You certainly have 
variety! During the fifteen minutes I’ve been waiting here, 
I’ve learned things about both people and animals that I 
never knew before.’ 

“Tn closing, let me pass on a good word for our doctors. In- 
variably people come out of the Clinic with expressions of 
gratitude for the skill, interest and kindness shown. 

** All of our efforts are amply repaid by evidences of apprecia- 
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tion on the part of the many people who visit the League 


throughout the year.” 
a ca 


From the reception desk many visitors are 
referred to another busy center. Mrs. Dorothy 
Keswick entitles her story: 


Tur Desk ON THE LEFT 


‘** Inquire at the desk on the left and they will show you the 
dogs.’ I wonder how many times a day Miss Minard, our 
receptionist, says that to people who stop at her desk. It is 
one of her duties to ‘direct traffic’ which she does admirably. 
If they wish to get a little kitten she tells them where to find 
Mrs. Ringland, who has charge of the cats. If they wish 
treatment for a sick pet, they are sent to our Clinic. If they 
are looking for a dog they come to the kennel desk—The Desk 
on the Left! 

**We have many inquiries every day about dogs to be placed 
in homes. There is the dad, who is so anxious to find a pup 
for Junior. There is the scrubby-faced little fellow who has 
been wanting a dog for a long time and finally has succeeded 
in convincing his parents that he should be permitted to have 
one, and very often of late there are wives or mothers, who 
are alone at night while their men folks are away at war or 
working the night shift at a defense plant. Usually we are 
successful in finding just the dog they want—if not today, 
within a very short time. While the League is anxious to 
satisfy the needs and requirements of applicants, the fate of 
the dog to be placed is foremost in our consideration. The 
understanding person does not feel resentful of the fact that 
he or she is being appraised from that angle. 

‘*To this desk finally come the heartaches of those who have 
to part with their pets. A few days ago a sturdy truck driver 
arrived, carrying his injured dog. His size and appearance 
were such as to indicate a very definite lack of gentleness, but 
certainly gentleness was not lacking in his attitude toward 
that dog and he seemed oblivious to the tears rolling down 
his cheeks. Many folks try to stifle their tears and apologize 
for any display of emotion, but sympathetic understanding 
of their grief quickly convinces them that it is nothing of 
which to be ashamed. 

‘From the kennel desk, Mr. Finlayson, our Superintendent, 
gives the orders to the agents who go out twice daily on trips 
to pick up stray and owned animals. What a task that has 
been during the last few months! The League is still render- 
ing the efficient service of the past, but with difficulty. Gen- 
erally speaking, the public is codperative, but some people do 
not realize that we are working under the handicap of losing 
several of our agents, and that conservation of gasoline and 
tires is imperative. A typical conversation goes like this: 
‘I called yesterday to ask you to pick up my cat. I just hap- 
pened to go out to the store and your driver came and left his 
card. Can you come again this afternoon?’ There is some- 
times a display of indignation when we explain that it would 
be impossible. On the other hand, people frequently call to 
commend an agent for his considerate treatment of a sick pet. 

“Tf you could sit at my desk for a day or two and hear all 
of the conversations, you would realize what a splendid job 
the League is doing in handling emergencies and difficulties 
that arise. We have some fine agents and it is their co- 
operation which makes our work a success. 

“We have some laughs, too. Each day is a book of human 
interest stories. There is not the space to relate them here. 
Every day is interesting, and if you doubt it, come in and 
spend a day at ‘The Desk on the Left.’ ” 


Mrs. Ethyl Ringland, who presides over the 
cat department, enjoys her work. She is never 
happier than when she has found just the right 
home for one of her charges and her very soul is 
clouded when a life has to be taken. Her contri- 
bution follows: 


“Tf only we could X-ray the people who ask for our pets and 
see Just what they think of animals, many of our anxieties 
would vanish. 

*“We have in mind a very eccentric man, who came in early 
one morning and asked for a cat. Although for some deep- 
seated reason we were not altogether satisfied, with reluctance 
one was given to him on trial. Of course, he chose one of 
the nicest cats in the lot, and we carefully registered his name 
and address, pending a visit from one of our agents. The 
investigation left nothing to be desired and after about two 
months the new owner came in to report that the cat was fine 
and healthy and a few days later he brought it in to the Clinic. 
It had developed a fine, glossy coat and looked just like the 
pictures of well-fed, pampered cats. As with this man, many 
people who do not demonstrate affection for cats in public 
are really devoted to them.” 


* * * 


“Cat names are now following the trend of the times. 
Many of our adopted pets are named ‘Vicky’ for Victory. 
One patriotic family named their proud black cat ‘Blackout.’ 
The only trouble with ‘Blackout’ is that he will be held only 
when he feels inclined, so that all petting is out unless he is 
in the mood. Another fitting name was given a large, smug 
angora, white with a gray cast to his coat, and a deeper gray 
tail. He was not particularly handsome, but the very day 
he was brought in to be placed in a home, a couple came in, 
quite excited, and asked for him. They had seen him before, 
fallen in love with him, and wanted him for their own. Com- 
pletely happy, they carried him home and reported in a short 
while that “Dimout’ was simply wonderful!” 


* * * 


“Two funny, scrawny little kittens were brought in for 
homes one day. They did everything that good cats should 
not do, including scratching anyone who came near them. 
Two women of entirely different personalities each took one, 
regardless of their seeming undesirability. Although the new 
owners were unknown to each other, it was a strange coinci- 
dence that both cats were brought back to the Clinic for cas- 
tration the same day. Imagine our delight to find they had 
grown fat and lovable, with shiny coats and very intelligent 
faces. Truly, the ugly duckling often makes the best looking 
swan.” 

* *K * 


“Tt is generally understood that the dog is the cat’s sworn 
enemy and before placing a kitten in a home where there is a 
dog people are questioned carefully. A tiny yellow kitten 
proved an exception to the rule regarding dogs and cats. For 
a few days at the League it failed to attract anyone. Finally 
some people came in who took a liking to it, but admitted 
that they had two Great Danes. They took the kitten, how- 
ever, and later wrote that the cat protected the whole house- 
hold, including the Great Danes, from intruders. The new 
owner said it was quite a sight to look out into the driveway 
and see the two huge Danes being protected from the neighbor- 
hood dogs by the tiny kitten walking ahead.” 
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A volume could be written based upon the ex- 
periences of the year. With one exception grue- 
some stories, of which there are many, were 
omitted. No attempt has been made to feature 
heroic or extraordinary episodes. Rather, it was 
felt that a brief portrayal of simple daily occur- 
rences would serve better as a medium through 
which members could evaluate properly the work 
of the League, which continues year after year 
through their interest and generosity. 


Notes from the Clinic 
(Continued from page 8) 


serious attempt to force the wholesale destruction 
of either dogs or cats, or both. Another letter, 
which was published in the Boston Globe on January 
11th, also goes straight to the heart of the idea: 


To the Editor: 

One who would suggest the killing of all dogs sounds to me 
like the sort of person who would kick his mother goodbye 
every morning. M. R. WauttHam 

It is not the function of this feature of Our 
Fourrootep FrRrtenps to editorialize, but the 
temptation is great in this particular instance. 

Regardless of feelings or convictions, the fact 
must be faced that a real food scarcity exists and 
without knowing how extensive it may become the 
League will endeavor to keep abreast of develop- 
ments sufficiently to be in a position to advise 
perplexed pet owners. 

The following is based upon the assumption that 
conditions will not have changed materially after 
going to press. If unexpected developments have 
taken place, a telephone call or letter will bring 
the most competent advice possible at the time. 

For many animals a limited shortage of the 
foods to which they have been accustomed may 
be a blessing in disguise. Overeating and indul- 
gence in too rich foods have contributed to many 
serious illnesses of animals as well as of men. 
Meat and meat products have always, and rightly, 
been considered the natural food for both dogs 
and cats. The present emergency, however, ne- 
cessitates the effort being made by competent 
authorities to discover substitutes to be used if 
and when all products fit for human consumption 
are denied manufacturers of dehydrated foods. 
In the meantime, it is comforting to know that 
healthy adult animals can thrive on table scraps 
fed in sufficient quantity and including perhaps 10 
to 15 per cent of starchy foods, if ingenuity is used 
to make this food palatable. Bones should be 


stewed and the broth used to flavor other foods. 
Dog biscuit and dehydrated foods used in modera- 
tion will be adequate and sufficiently nutritious 
in most instances when supplemented with such 
meat and meat products, including fish and fowl, 
as are available from time to time. Care should 
be used, of course, to keep bones, particularly 
chop, chicken and lamb bones, out of reach of 
the dog or cat. 

In the feeding of growing animals, particularly 
those of the larger breeds, genuine care must be 
exercised in order to maintain a proper intake of 
those essential nutritional elements necessary for 
the development of normal teeth and bones. In 
cats and in small breeds of dogs this will not be 
difficult. With larger breeds it may be difficult, 
but not impossible. Milk and eggs must be used 
in abundance, particularly for growing animals. 
Beef, dehydrated beef, or horse meat (see note in 
italics below) must likewise be used, at least three 
days per week, supplemented by the vitamins and 
the minerals necessary for bone growth. The use 
of cod liver oil, or concentrates of vitamins A and 
D, is going to be more imperative in the feeding 
of growing puppies than ever before. During the 
period of growth, puppies of smaller breeds should 
have at least one teaspoonful of cod liver oil daily; 
those of the medium and larger breeds should have 
at least one teaspoonful three times daily; and 
those of extra large breeds should have at least 
one tablespoonful of cod liver oil three times daily. 
Because cod liver oil is scarce, the concentrates 
will have to be used to a large extent and these 
should be given in doses sufficient to supply the 
elements in the quantities mentioned above. 

The League shares the attitude of many in regard 
to contributing, even in a small way to the traffic in 
horse flesh. It is aware of the deplorable conditions 
under which horses are shipped for slaughter in 
certain areas. While this is not a problem in 
Massachusetts as yet, the League will lend its support 
as far as possible to any united movement to remedy 
the existing situation. Mention of horse meat as 
food for dogs and cats is simply acknowledgment 
that such a product is available while beef is not, 
except in far too limited quantities to fill the present 
need, and that horse meat can be used as a substitute 
for beef. 

Leaflets on ““The Care of Dogs,” “Cats and 
Their Care,” ‘Fleas and Their Control,”’ are 
available to anyone writing for them. While 
these leaflets do not cover feeding problems under 
wartime conditions, they are helpful to anyone 
unacquainted with the needs of pets. 
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Inspection Department 


(Continued from page 7) 


Type of 
Location Inspection 
West Medford (riding 

BOPIESO emcees. wha wdc Routine inspection 
Melrose (riding school) . he oe 
Newton (riding school) i > 
Braintree (riding 

200) ) a oe pe 
Jamaica Plain (riding 

(CLAY gee a 
Jamaica Plain (riding 

EVOL Fa uk Ge Sakata 
Hingham (riding 

7 ELE Ne ees ae cs : 
Melrose (riding 

C00) De See eee 
Medford (riding 

Se a i ere 
Medford (riding 

2 Ni ES t 
East Boston (stable)... “ 3 
PRMMOTVUNC cc. Gas Examination in re- 

sponse to complaint 
North Woburn........ a 4 
Boston (pet shop)..... Routine inspection 
Needham (riding 

CLES Ie * : 
Boston (stable)....... a cs 
Boston (stable)....... , x 
Cambridge (slaughter- 

TOUS Pts te esr fe : os 
Chelsea (stable)....... os ry 
Chestnut Hill (stable)... “ i 
Somerville (slaughter- 

ATER i ee ae é ee 
Milton (riding school)...“ sy 
Somerville (stable)... .. a 
Past:Boston.........: Examination in re- 


sponse to complaint 
Brighton (stockyards) .. Routine inspection 


Pet LON ee eke Examination in re- 
sponse to complaint 
orchester <tc cdeak SS * 
Somerville (slaughter- 
DOUSE) ce ots oseils cae Routine inspection 


Boston (5¢ & 10¢ store) . Examination in re- 
sponse to complaint 
Milton (riding school) . . Routine inspection 
Milton (riding school).  “ ro 
Braintree (riding school) “ - 


Animals 
Involved 


24 
NG 


18 horses 


7 


Wey 


Q4 
9 “ee 
1 dog 


1 horse 


5 dogs 


14 horses 
31 ce 
4 


calves 


11 horses 
12 “ee 


11 horses 
8 e 
Tcat 


2 calves 
1 dog 


1 “ee 
5 calves 


1 turtle 


12 horses 
68 “cc 
92 oe 


Actual or Reported 
Condition of Animals Action Taken 


all in fair condition Observation 


se ce ee ee se 


all in good condition 
all in fair condition 


all in good condition 


ee se ee ee ce 


all in fair condition 


all in good condition 


“e ee 


ee ee ee se “se 


ee 


all in fair condition 
sick and with laceration In good condition, 

on foot, 10 years old laceration healed 
black gelding; aged, Destroyed 

thin, afflicted with 

heaves 


all in good condition Observation 


ee ““e ‘ ee 
6¢€—é¢€ ee “se “ce 
CERSE “e «“é “ee 


all in fair condition 


a “e 


all in good condition 


animals all in fair con- 
dition 

all in good condition 

all in fair condition 

in vacant store Fed properly daily and 
in good condition 

sick in yards Destroyed 

septic leg (incurable) S 


kept on cold piazza, not In good condition, kept 
licensed indoors now 


1 calf dead; 1 calf dead 
in yards; 3 calves 
dead 

neglected; over- 
crowded; no water 


Water, food and more 
space provided 


all in good condition Observation 
ae 8 “e “e se 
ae 648 oe oe se 
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Location 


Milton (riding school) . 
Weston (riding school) . 
West Roxbury (Farm) . 
Quincy (riding school). 
Quincy (riding school) . 


Newton Center 


(riding school). ..... 


Newton Center 


(riding school)... .. 


Medford (riding 


SATO) obenod chose 


Medford (riding 


School nee aces 
Saugus (kennels)...... 
Saugus (kennels)..... 
Roxbury (pet shop). .. 


Roxbury (stable)..... 
Roxbury (stable) ..... 
South Boston (stable) . 
Boston (pet shop). ... 


Boston (pet shop).... 
Cambridge (stable). . . 
Brighton (stable). .... 
Brighton (stockyards) . 


Brighton (slaughter 


house). save ce 
Boston (stable)... .. . 
Boston (stable)... ... 
Boston (pet shop)... . 


Boston (pet shop).... 
Charlestown (stable). . 


Cambridge (slaughter 


house) See eee 
Somerville (stockyards) 
Hast boston eee 


Somerville (slaughter- 


house) ):.5- 2 Ke 


Brighton (stockyards). . 


Readingieh tia eeee 


Cambridge. 4.26no8 
Winthropiee. oe oes 


Chelsea on oe va 


Bedford 42... ee 


Type of 
Inspection 


.Routine inspection 


«“< 


“e 


“se « 
«e ee 
“es ee 
ee e. 
ee 

<< < 
ee 66 
. es 
. « 
ee 

. “es 
. “es 
. ee 
se ‘ 
se 

ee ee 
ee 

ee . 
se . 
ee 

“se 

ee 

ee se. 
ee ee 


Examination in re- 
sponse to complaint 


Routine inspection 


ee 


. Examination in re- 


sponse to complaint 


“e 


ee se 
ce . 
e se 


Animals 
Involved 


18 horses 
14 ee 


18 se 


ill ee 
32 dogs 


miscellaneous 


37 horses 
12 ee 


9 ee 
miscellaneous 


ee 


9 horses 
392 ee 
miscellaneous 


ee 


42 horses 
98 ee 
miscellaneous 


pigeons 
6 horses 


miscellaneous 


1 cat 


3 calves 


6 
1 cow 


1 dog 


1 e 
2 cats 


1 horse 


1 «e 


Actual or Reported 
Condition of Animals 


all in good condition 
all in fair condition 
all in good condition 


ee 66 se ee 


eG 6é ee ee 


all in fair condition 


ee 68 se ee 


all in good condition 

all in fair condition 
ee ee 68 ee 

animals all in good 
condition 

all in good condition 
ee 666 ee ee 

all in fair condition 

animals all in fair 
condition 


ee 66 ee ee 


all in fair condition 
ee “ee ee ee 
animals all in fair 
condition 


ee ee “se 


all in good condition 

all in fair condition 

animals all in good 
condition 

all in good condition 

all in fair condition 


ee 6s ee ee 


ee 6s ee ee 


in cellar, wild, stray 


1 calf, sick in yards; 
2 calves dead 

4 calves dead; 2 sick in 
yards; 1 sick aged 
cow 

left out in all kinds of 
weather 


sick and neglected 
in vacant store 


lame forefoot from 
hauling lumber 
no shoes 


Action Taken 


Observation 


“ee 


“< 


Destroyed 


Dog in good condition— 
now kept in during 
bad weather 

Destroyed 

In good condition, fed 
each day and are 
owned 

Under treatment 


In good flesh, travels 
sound, has been shod 
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Location 


Perr UON mee ec yes Shs 


Valco TARDE ee 6 opie eeteaeet ates 


IS OStOU Meee een cian chine 


Cambridge (poultry- 
house) 
Somerville (poultry- 
house) 
Cambridge (poultry- 
house) 
USUI See 


Sloleiela eee mee ae 
©) Gh0) ©) 69) 3) 6 0) 6 0 0 6 


Hd ee re 
G0 a 


ES OSTON CER ac ee. . 


East Boston (stable)... 
Chelsea (stable)....... 
Boston (stable)... .... 
Cambridge (stable). ... 
Boston (pet shop)..... 
Boston (stable)....... 
Boston (stable) 
Roxbury (stable)...... 
Brighton éstockyards). . 


Charlestown (stable) . . . 
Somerville (slaughter- 
REUSLISG) Merce ayes a g-rth 
Cambridge (slaughter- 
TTOLISE TAD, oe eats 
Cambridge (slaughter- 
FOUSE) oe cate Bee ee 
Brighton (stable)... ... 
Brighton (stockyards). . 
Brighton (slaughter- 
TAU SO) pak es oxtee feee as 
Boston (pet shop)..... 
Boston (pet shop)... .. 
Boston (pet shop). .... 
Boston (pet shop)..... 
Boston (pet shop). .... 
Boston (stable)....... 
Boston (market district) 
Roxbury (pet shop) ... 
South Boston (stable) . . 


Type of 
Inspection 


Examination in re- 


sponse to complaint 


Routine inspection 
ee 


ee ee 


Examination in re- 
sponse to complaint 
ee ee 


ee “< 
se ee 
. ee 


Routine inspection 


“<“ «<¢ 
ee . 
se se 
ee ee 
se ee 
sé es 
e ss 
se “e 
“e “es 
se es 
se se 
“<s ‘ 
se . 
es s 
“sé ‘ 
. . 
ee 
3 ‘ 
ee 
ee © 
se 
“se . 
se . 


Animals 
Involved 


3 horses 
1 horse 


1 dog 


1 horse 
1 « 

2 hens 
1 hen 


3 hens 
2 cats 


1 horse 


be 

4Q “* 

8 ee 
pigeons 

26 horses 

39"; 

39 

5 calves 


6 horses 
5 calves 


calves 
se 


16 horses 
miscellaneous 


se 


3 dogs 
27 horses 
88 ee 
miscellaneous 
9 horses 


Actual or Reported 
Condition of Animals 


old, thin, worn out 


lame from nail wound 
in left forefoot 
kept on fire escape 


sore on left hip 


stray females 
lame on one fore leg 


lame hind leg, cuffed 
right hind leg 
kept in cold yard 


aged, thin, heaves 
all in fair condition 
ee ee se ee 
all in good condition 
all in fair condition 
all in good condition 
all in fair condition 
all in good condition 
ee s ee 


. 


3 calves dead; 1 sick 


calf shot; 1 sick calf 


in yards 
all in good condition 


4 calves dead; 1 sick 
calf in yards 
all in fair condition 


all in good condition 


se ee ss 


“ec 


all in fair condition 
all in good condition 


ee ee oe . 
ee ee ee 


all in fair condition 


se se e se 


Action Taken 


Destroyed 


Under treatment and 
rest 

In good condition, will 
not be allowed on fire 
escape in future 

Treated—horse is now 
being kept in wide stall 

Destroyed 


Reshod—now travels 
sound 

Shoe reset, no interfer- 
ence now 

Perfect condition, dog 
kept in house now, 
will be exercised 

Destroyed 

Observation 


“ce 


Destroyed 


Observation 
Destroyed 


Observation 


ae 
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Type of 


Location Inspection 


Brighton (stockyards) . . Routine inspection 


Somerville (slaughter- 


house} ote oe wens me Be 
Somerville (stockyards)  “ a 
Somerville (slaughter- 
house) 2s cheer ae is 
Somerville (stable)....  “ = 
Saugus (kennels)...... “ is 
Saugus (kennels)...... “ > 
Bostonsaun acer ae Examination in re- 
sponse to complaint 
Roxbury (stable)...... Routine inspection 
Boston: 2icsceereees Examination in re- 
sponse to complaint 
Lynne 44. eee as ve 
Bostonsic Gere — Rh: 
Boston 42203 -sut aes - 
Somerville (poultry- 
house) a3 2 eee Routine inspection 
Boston. 42.600 ae Examination in re- 


sponse to complaint 
Somerville (poultry- 


house) 7. ap enroenis Routine inspection 
Cambridge (poultry- 

howse) scene ened i. oi 
Bostonts« . sass seee ee Examination in re- 

sponse to complaint 

Boston (stable)....... < rt 
Marblehead 4.2427). ee = 
South Boston......... ‘ i 
Cambridge 2.544.520 
Roxbury 226s) “3 
Roxbury ae ee od > 
Wobtrm-3. 260 i < 
Waltham2235 4.0 4322 Hs 


Medford (riding school) Routine inspection 
Melrose (riding school). —“ a 


Cambridge (stable).... “ s 
Boston (stable). ...... = oe 
Melrose (riding school). —** za 
Saugus (kennels)...... “ 


Somerville (stable)... . 
Natick: eeu wr. Examination in re- 
sponse to complaint 


Animals 
Involved 


7 calves 


1 hog 
1 sheep 


5 calves 


miscellaneous 
9 horses 
27 dogs 
4 ec 
ecat 


11 horses 
1 dog 


2 dogs 


1 cat 


horses 


4 hens 
1 horse 


3 hens 


5 ina 
1 dog 


1 horse 


1 dog 
1 “ 
canaries 


1 dog 

1 24 

1 horse 
1 ae 


12 horses 
ibe 6: 

9 “e 
42 “ 
94 ee 
36 dogs 

9 horses 

1 dog 


Actual or Reported 


Condition of Animals Action Taken 


2 calves dead; 5 sick Destroyed 
calves 
1 sick hog N 
1 sick sheep s 
3 calves dead; 2 calves wf 
sick in yards 
all in fair condition Observation 
« . oe ee 
« ce 
ce “ce << 
< . “ec 


in perfect condition 


all in good condition 
Dane, kept in basement In perfect condition, 
licensed 

left on cold piazza, Will be kept in dur- 
neglected ing cold weather 

might have been left by Cat in good condition— 
owner in house all now in custody of 
alone owner’s brother 

used by newspapers for Newspapers expect to 
trucking, poor and use only trucks in 
thin-looking future 


Destroyed 
Got this horse on his 
feet uninjured 


sick 
down in street 


sick Destroyed 


“ee ee 


neglected No dog found 


aged, thin, lame on Destroyed 
both front legs from 
side bones 

mangy 

abused, unlicensed 

cages dirty, need wa- 
ter and seed 


Under treatment 

In perfect condition 

Cages cleaned, birds 
watered and fed 


nuisance (female) Destroyed 
male (stray) Returned to owner 
aged bay gelding Destroyed 


aged, thin, afflicted i: 
with heaves 


all in good condition Observation 
all in fair condition hs 
“ee “e ce “e “e 
all in good condition s 
all in fair condition * 
ee ee “e ee “ee 


all in good condition 
tied to tree in cold Dog in good condition, 
now taken indoors 


during bad weather 
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Type of 


Location Inspection 

Boston (stable)....... Routine inspection 
Needham (riding school)  “ oe 
Brighton (stockyards).  “ ca 
Somerville (slaughter- 

TUGMISG Vetere avis 65.4%. i 
PEHCISER Ee free cisi.o's-0 2 Examination in re- 

sponse to complaint 

Boston (pet shop). .... Routine inspection 


Boston (pet shop)..... 
Melrose (riding school) . 
Brighton (slaughter- 
FROTISG ) eure eit hs 20 
Brighton (stockyards) . 
Brighton (stable)...... 
Cambridge (slaughter- 
HMSe meee a eS 
Cambridge (slaughter- 
TOT ine een 
Somerville (stockyards) 
South Boston (stable)... * 
Medford (riding school)  “ 
Dedham.............Examination in re- 
sponse to complaint 
Boston (pet shop)..... Routine inspection 
Boston (pet shop).....  “ 
Boston (pet shop)..... 
BREE EERO Safe coe clean: oie ts Examination in re- 
sponse to complaint 
Brighton (stockyard) . . Routine inspection 
Somerville (slaughter- 
INOW s oc ouoe noob ue 
Somerville (slaughter- 
RMOTISE) £0 cte haccihs s,s 
Charlestown (stable)... 
West Roxbury (farm). . 
West Medford (riding 
BITOOL acide ys 
Quincy (riding school) . 
Quincy (riding school) . 
Newton Center (riding 


BEROO Ur ie kero had ie 
Boston (pet shop). .... 
Chelsea (stable) ....... a 
East Boston (stable)... “ 


Roxbury (stable)...... 
Roxbury (stable)...... 
Roxbury (pet shop)... 
Saugus (kennels)...... 
Braintree (riding school) 
Chestnut Hill (riding 
SCHGOL Gr ose cokeren 
Hingham (riding school) 
Jamaica Plain (stable) . 
Jamaica Plain (stable) . 
Medford (riding school)  “ 
Medford (riding school)  ** = 


Animals 
Involved 


28 horses 
Ae 
3 calves 


~ ee 


5 
1 horse 


pigeons 
5 dogs 
14 horses 
miscellaneous 
26 horses 
calves 
miscellaneous 
12 horses 
10 ee 
1 dog 


miscellaneous 


1 horse 
15 calves 
3 ce 
miscellaneous 


56 horses 
52 ; 


‘3 ae 
ea 
11 
im 
miscellaneous 
11 horses 
11 
Wey 
33 aa 
miscellaneous 
8 dogs 
6 horses 
14 
5 ( 
ig  ~ 
el ie 
a 
96 * 


Actual or Reported 
Condition of Animals 


all in good condition 


ee «é 66 ee 


sick 
3 dead; 2 sick 
thin and cold 


all in good condition 
ee ee se ee 


ec oe 


all in fair condition 
ee ee 
ee 
ee . . 
ee ee 
ee ee . ee 


all in good condition 
neglected 


all in fair condition 
all in good condition 


ee ee . se 


down in street 
5 sick and 10 dead 
dead in yard 


all in fair condition 
all in good condition 


all in fair condition 
all in good condition 
all in fair condition 


all in good condition 
all in fair condition 
ee ee ee ee 


all in good condition 
. “se se 


eee 


all in fair condition 


ee ee ee ee 


all in good condition 
all in fair condition 
all in good condition 


Action Taken 


Observation 


“e 


Three calves destroyed 


in yards 


Destroyed in yards 


Will be fed more grain 


and blanketed 
Observation 


Dog in perfect condition 


Observation 


ee 


ee 


Horse raised without in- 


jury 
Destroyed in yards 


Observation 
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Type of 


Location Inspection 


Milton (riding school) . Routine inspection 
Milton (riding school).  “ 

Medford (riding school) “* x 
Milton (riding school).. * sy 
Milton (riding school) . . 
Braintree (riding school) 


Milton (riding school)...  “ ~ 
Milton (riding school)... “* o 
Needham: a2enn Examination in re- 


sponse to complaint 
Newton (riding school) . Routine inspection 


Boston (stable)....... Me 

Brightonseee sae Examination in re- 
sponse to complaint 

Boston (stable)....... Routine Inspection 


ee 


Weston (riding school) . 
Newton Center (riding 
school) nase is a 

Kast. Boston accep eee Examination in re- 
sponse to complaint 
Somervillesaeeee ee < 
Boston (market feud ed a inspection 
Somerville (poultry) . . 
Cambridge (poultry) .. . 


“se 


Somerville (stable)....  “ x 
Boston (stable)....... re ye 
Boston (stable)....... ss fs 
Boston (stable)....... % 4 
Chelsea (stable)....... i 1 


Saugus (kennels)...... 
Saugus (kennels) ...... 
Quincy..............Check-up on animal 
placed in home 
Somerville (stockyards) Routine inspection 
Brighton (slaughter- 
house) ete as 
Somerville (slaughter- 
house} se awn ta 
Boston (pet shop)..... 
Boston (pet shop)..... 
Brighton (stockyards) 


Brighton (stable). ..... es - 
Cambridge (stable)....  * 7 
Cambridge (slaughter- 

house) ciate 
Cambridge (slaughter- 

house); sew st eee : i 
Charlestown (stable)... “ 
East Boston (stable)... “ - 
Roslindale ...........Check-up on animal 

plac ed in home 

Dorchester. .:~....... 2 
Derchester#-- 2... + 
FKorest Hillss= 2. eo... ae _ 
Dorchestery..4<6.07 ee _ 
Roxbury susie. - : 
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Animals 
Involved 
12 horses 
Ares 

96 “ 
12 
Ae 
94 ~ 
S6ai: 
iy 

1 horse 
16 horses 
41 

Q « 

1 horse 


12 horses 


8 ee 
1 dog 


1 horse 
13 horses 
3 hens 

1 rooster 
9 horses 
99 * 
wR Os 
41 “ 
ual 
15 dogs 
3 « 
I cat 


miscellaneous 


ee 


se 


pigeons 


miscellaneous 


“e 


14 horses 
8 ia 


calves 


46 horses 
12 “ 
1 cat 


Actual or Reported 
Condition of Animals 


all in good condition 


ee ee oe ee 
ee ce ee “ce 
ee se . 
“es ee ee oe 
. . sé ee 
“e oe ee “ee 


all in fair condition 
contracted front feet 


all i in good condition 

thin, aged, lame from 
enlarged hock joint 

aged, ankylosed hock 
joints 

all in fair condition 


fe ee 


jumps into any auto- 
bile 

fistula on withers, old 

all in good condition 


sick 
ee 


all in fair condition 
all in good condition 


ee ee ee 


ee ee “e ee 


all in fair condition 


se se oe oe 


“e ee se se 


in good condition 
all in fair condition 
ee ce iss ce 


“ce 


all in good condition 


se “ce se oe 


all in fair condition 


ee ee e “ee 
ee ce ‘aa oe 
oe oe ‘ . 
ee ee . . 


all in good condition 
all in fair condition 


in good condition 


ce is “ee 
oe “ee ia 
cat lost 


in good condition 
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Action Taken 


Observation 


“ee 


Destroyed 


Observation 


ee 
Destroyed 


“ee 


Observation 
ee 


Dog is lost 


Destroyed 
Observation 
Destroyed 


Observation 


se 


Wrong address 


Observation 


“ee 


“ec 


Observation 


Type of Animals Actual or Reported 
Location Inspection Involved Condition of Animals Action Taken 
PLOROULY ee fees a oe 8 Check-up on animal 1 cat in good condition Observation 
placed in home 
Brighton (stockyards) . . Routine inspection 1 lamb Destroyed in yards 
2 calves all sick 
1 cow 
Somerville (slaughter- 
ORISE ren ye. Svc: ; > 4calves 3 dead; 1 sick Destroyed in yards 
Roxbury (pet shop)....  * miscellaneous all in good condition Observation 
Boston (pet shop)..... 4 dogs all in fair condition 
South Boston (stable)... “* = 10 horses ici Sad az ve * 
Boston (pet shop)..... e ss miscellaneous “ “ “ i * 
Roxbury (stable)...... = cs 38 horses all in good condition s 
Roxbury (stable)...... ss He 122 5 ae , ss 
Boston (stable)....... e * 26 all in fair condition oft 
Newton Highlands... .Examination in re- 1 dog put out before Dog will be kept indoors 
sponse to complaint daylight for all day —in good health and 
free from disease 
SEE VIG oe sie oss. s< 3) Check-up on animal Ls in perfect condition Observation 
placed in home 
MAEIMAI 2 tsi hn sos Ks Examination in re- 1 horse spavin on left hind Destroyed 
sponse to complaint leg, old 
Somerville (slaughter- 
VTE hee, ie ee Routine inspection 3calves dead 
Brighton (stockyards)..  ** ey 4 * 1 dead; 3 sick Destroyed in yards 
1 hog sick =f a 3s 
Vi Glo Examination in re- 1 horse aged, thin, drop soles Destroyed 
sponse to complaint on both front feet 
TRAC) ye i ae _ : Or old, thin, sprung - 
knees 
ESCH O: is er re y np 1 dog neglected Dog in perfect condition 
LOS 6 a i. ‘s 1 horse aged, thin, heaves Destroyed 
Somerville (poultry) ... Routine inspection 2 hens sick a 
Cambridge (poultry)...  “ oe 1 hen ie 
Cambridge (poultry)...  “ 4 hens oe a 
TEAID TIO LE Wn 2. ck ss Examination in re- 1 horse thin; lame hind leg Taken from service. 
sponse to complaint from nail wound Treatment and_ rest 
and will not be 
worked until in 
normal condition 
Boston (market dis- 
PERCU) eee cies Routine inspection 8 horses all in good condition Observation 
West Newton......... Examination in re- 1 dog hit by auto Brought to A.R.L. for 
sponse to complaint treatment 
* * * 


Cattle Shipments Below Normal 


Dinner tables reflect the condition to such an 
extent it is superfluous to state that rail shipments 
of western beef cattle into New England have 
been light as compared with pre-war days. Local 
shipments have dropped off also, due, no doubt, 
to increased slaughtering in the general vicinity of 
farms, which in normal times help to supply the 
Boston market. 

More hogs than usual have been raised in the 


eastern states, but fewer western animals have 
been shipped into local territory. Due to better 
handling and care, the result of higher market 
prices, there have been fewer dead and crippled 
animals on arrival. Laws designated to control 
the shipment of livestock are in sad need of revi- 
sion, however. Decrepit cows, hogs and sheep 
and immature calves, many of which are knocked 
down and trampled enroute to market, continue 
to be shipped in large numbers. While immediate 
slaughter of those which survive prevents much 
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suffering, the real need is legislation to prohibit 
shipment in the first place. It is hoped that the 
effort now being made on behalf of calves, as a 
wartime emergency and food conservation meas- 
ure, will eventually be extended to include the 
other animals mentioned and that if successful the 
reform will carry over into peaceful days. 


The Trend in Horses 


There are signs that the ban on pleasure driv- 
ing, indicative of additional restrictions on the use 
of gasoline for commercial purposes, may mean 
the “come back” of the horse. It started in the 
early summer of 1942, due to anticipated wartime 
restrictions. As reported in the August issue of 
Our Fourrootep FrRieNps, milk dealers, laun- 
derers, and the newspapers were rapidly changing 
from trucks to horses, indications that other in- 
dustries would shortly retire motor equipment for 
the duration of the war. Horse-drawn vehicles 
were operating from the principal hotels. Then, 
because of the discovery that with careful plan- 
ning, fewer deliveries and other factors, limited 
quantities of gasoline would permit essential mile- 
age the trend stopped abruptly. 

As this is written, however, the picture seems to 
be changing again. The return of mild weather 
will, almost with certainty, bring with it an un- 
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precedented revival of horseback riding and the 
use of horse-drawn vehicles for sightseeing pur- 
poses. Pictures are beginning to reappear in the 
newspapers of opera and theatre habitués in New 
York City, in formal attire, alighting from hansom 
cabs. 

Golf seems to be considered almost as essential 
as food to the well-being of the American business 
man and his family and, since most Country Clubs 
are located beyond comfortable walking distance 
of railroads and electric lines, it seems reasonable 
to believe that horse-drawn vehicles will become 
popular for this and other social purposes. Un- 
less, through some miracle or other, gasoline and 
rubber, real or synthetic, become available for 
both pleasure and commercial use, it is predicted 
that the equine population will show a steady in- 
crease. Handicaps of serious proportions must be 
admitted. Comparatively few horses are raised 
in local areas and the railroads may be unable to 
deliver western horses in sufficient numbers to 
meet the need. Leather and steel shortages will 
interfere with the manufacture of harness, wagons 
and all other vehicles of which there is at present 
a real scarcity, but if the war continues for a cou- 
ple of years mechanical ingenuity will take care of 
many transportation problems. 

All of this is written with the idea in mind that 


Mules Sheep Poultry 


and and and 
Dogs Cats Horses Cattle Swine Birds Mise. Total 
Collected by ambulances.................... 11,123 45,041 534 269 56,967 
Deliverequby7o wets. eine eee 3,364 5,427 270 36 9,097 
Investigation Department................... 804 414 685* 1,229 52 447 209 3,840 
Pine*Rid ge: tet eer ie ee Re ee 145 207 352 
iy Rs ee A ee eee ee (erry | 8,624 109 10,504 
Northamptonistreetenyeet eee eee 405 1,595 2] 30 2,051 
North Bennet: Streets ae ee 36 Don 2 575 
Cambridge Neighborhood House. . 55 512 3 570 
Chelsea. s > 55. as ee i ee ee 238 1,635 1 8 1,882 
Basthani 5 oo. eee ee eee 114 565 1 8 688 
West: Harwichs 0 eee 137 596 6 739 
Roxbury-g 22% God cin heen te ee ee 7 948 14 3 1,036 
Glinie Sas Oo aoe oe eee ee 9,560 4,409 733 14,702 
“otal U3. cis. aay SA ces Nena ae 27,823 70,510 685 1,229 ire 1,288 1,416 103,003 
Investigations» es. ee eee 3,378 
“Horses destroyed............ 122 
Quarantined Released 
Dogs Cats Dogs Cats Total Visits 
Quarantine Department (October, 1942 through 
Jamuary,s 1948) 2ci ere ee oer oe ee 298 14 305 14 533** 


** To explain a seeming discrepancy: Some animals are quarantined at the League. 


made. 


Otherwise 631 visits would have been 
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animal welfare agents will need to be prepared to 
handle more cases including horses, and with the 
Animal Rescue League of Boston, Pine Ridge Rest 
Farm for Horses in Dedham will again play an 
important part. 

For a brief period last summer League agents 
were busy day and night checking the many 
complaints received on the treatment given horses 
in the tourist trade. One owner lost three in one 
day. The work was assuming serious propor- 
tions as cold weather approached. Due to in- 
sistence upon frequent shifts, slow driving and 
humane treatment generally, the situation was 
kept under control. 


General Activities 
As indicated in the monthly report incorporated 
in this article, League agents were faithful in 
making livestock inspections including highway 
and market patrols, in visiting abattoirs, riding 
schools, sales stables, horse auctions and _ places 


where horses are hired. Pet shops were visited 
daily and during the Easter season the welfare of 
baby chicks, ducklings and rabbits was not neg- 
lected. Trained animal acts, horse, dog and cat 
shows, horse and dog races, and rodeos were super- 
vised. There were fewer casualties at the horse 
races the past season, due principally to the fact 
that horses suffering from tendon ailments, bony 
growths, laminitis and retarded breathing, were 
not allowed to enter. 

A favorable report can also be made in regard to 
poultry shipments. This is due to the fact that 
comparatively few rail shipments were made and 
attractive market prices resulted in better han- 
dling of truck shipments from and within the 
New England states. 

Commendatory remarks are pleasant to the ear 
and valuable in their effect upon morale, but con- 
structive criticism also has value. Suggestions 
are sought from real friends who will not hesitate 
to call attention to shortcomings and mistakes. 


NOPE ECE SAA AAAAAAAAAAAAAAA AAA AAADAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA Am) 


\ Christmas for Horses 


HE annual appeal prompted a severe criticism from one member who felt that the 
League should be concerned with more important matters during a period in which 
human suffering is intense throughout the world. 


SSASAAASASA SAS 


LL 


There is a possibility that the same 


SSAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA A AA AA Acai 


view, though unexpressed, may have been entertained by others, for the term “Christmas 
for Horses” is misleading. For that reason it should again be explained that more is 
accomplished through the stable visits of League agents at Christmastime than would be 
possible in any other way in so short a time. 

The purpose is far-reaching. The providing of one good meal is not the end; it is 
only the beginning, for the work continues throughout the year for the benefit of those 
horses found to be neglected. The bag of crushed oats, shorts, carrots, and other health- 
ful food permits the agents to enter the barn under friendly circumstances, making pos- 
sible a thorough examination of the horse and premises, which leads to the elimination of 
cracks in walls, the mending of broken windows, the fixing of sagging doors, and repairs in 
general. Feed and bedding can be improved when they are found to be below a healthy 
standard. Horses in need of veterinary care, including dentistry, are given relief, and 
warm blankets are provided in worthy cases. This year four hundred and eighty-six 
horses were given dinners. The stables of junk, vegetable, ice and oil peddlers, and riding 
schools over a wide area were visited as were the market districts in Boston and Chelsea. 

It should be emphasized that only a small portion of the amount received in response 
to the appeal is used for the strictly holiday work. ‘The balance is expended for horse 
relief all through the year. According to reliable statistics, there are over 4,000 horses in 
this area. While not all of them need the League’s service, enough of them do to justify 
the “Christmas for Horses.” 

The gratitude of the League is extended to all who have through their generosity made 
it possible to continue to carry on this greatly needed year-round work in behalf of horses. 


—SSSSD SSA SSPDSAS SSD SIS SDS PSPSPS DPD DDD PPA ASAD SADA AI PDD AA AA APD AA AAI AIDA AA AA AAA AAA A.A AeA 
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cal «x « 


The Officers and Dinctors of || EEG PEATOA 
eog food 


the PA Rate League of 
(Beli: fake this opportunity to 


express appreciation fo ilgertisers 


Three perfect kibbled foods made 
uke purchase space in our ike. from dehydrated beef meal, cod 
nual Report. liver oil, Fleischman’s yeast, wheat 
germ, vegetables and cereals all 


blended into one fine dog food. 


Fk year’s Report ol ererd| ap- 
proximately ten thousand families baked into this nutritious food that 
el. tr bop brads PP LA hel hops builds strong bodies. 

lisement Bloat pay for itself 


many limes over. 


There are forty years of ‘know how’”’ 


KKENNEL Foop Suppty co. 


FAIRFIELD, CONNECTICUT 


THE RUMFORD PRESS 


CONCORD, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
PRINTERS OF 


MAGAZINES - BOOKS -: CATALOGS 
GENERAL COMMERCIAL PRINTING 


In Boston: 
EIGHT ARLINGTON STREET 
Telephone: KENmore 9500 
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oavats 
Veterinary Hospital 


Established 1883 
X-Ray 


FP lworoscope 


24-Hour Service 


Frederick H. Osood Co. 


50 VILLAGE STREET, Boston 
Telephone: Hancock 7760 


OLD TRUSTY 
Dog Foods 


DESERVE YOUR CONSIDERATION 
BECAUSE 


—they are subjected to exhaustive tests in 
our own laboratory and kennel. 

—all raw materials must conform to a uni- 
form high standard. 

—the manufacturing plant is kept scrupu- 
lously clean at all times. 

—Old Trusty is a New England concern 
exclusively devoted to the welfare of the 
dog. 


OLD TRUSTY DOG FOOD COMPANY 


Needham Heights, Massachusetts 
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**Meet Me at the Motor Mart!’’ 
NEW ENGLAND'S LARGEST GARAGE 


All the facilities of a modern automobile ‘‘ter- 
minal station’: spacious waiting room, rest 
rooms, newsstand, beauty shop, parcel room 
and many other conveniences for motorists — 


at the most central location in Boston. 
PARKING: by the hour, day, week or month 
ACCESSORIES: tires, batteries, heaters, chains, 


radios, etc. — at reasonable prices 


SERVICE DEPARTMENT 


For mechanical repairs, visit our ‘Motor Clinic’’ — 

cars analyzed by modern electrical apparatus — 

eliminates guesswork! High-pressure lubrication... 
work guaranteed . . . prices moderate 


Motor Mart Garage 
park square * BOSTON 


Doc & Puppy Biscuits 


Keep your dog fit with 


MILK-BONE 


@ Dogs can’t stay in condition without 
proper food elements! Milk-Bone helps 
provide these. Milk-Bone is made with 
nourishing milk and high protein beef 
meat meal... plus other nutriments. 
Hard, firm... it helps exercise canine 
teeth and gums! Get a package of Milk- 
Bone from your dealer, or send a post- 
card for a free sample to Milk-Bone 
Bakery,..., National Biscuit Com- 
pany, 449 West 14th St., N. Y. C. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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SLENDERIZING FASHIONS 


Phone HANcock 8840 + 35 Temple Place 


Dependable Insurance Since 1876 


John C. Paige & Company 
INSURANCE 


40 Broad Street, Boston 


Telephone: HUBbard 5231 
yon) 
NEW YORK 


GOODRICH 
TIRE SERVICE CO. 


96 Broadway (Off Park Square) 
Boston, Mass. 


TELEPHONE: HANCOCK 5760 


OFFICIAL TIRE RATIONING STATION 


Gulf Oil Corporation 


Wellesley Square, Wellesley |: 
OPEN EVERY DAY EXCEPT MONDAYS 


H. J. SEILER CO., Caterers 
110 Norway Street, Boston 


Compliments of 


LONDON HARNESS 
COMPANY 


SIXTY FRANKLIN STREET 


Tel. Liberty 9389 


C. H. LUDLAM & CO. 
Dogs... Fats 


Importers and Dealers in FINE SINGING CANARIES, 
Talking Parrots, Goldfish and Aquaria, Dog and Cat 
Collars and Supplies. All Kinds of Pet Stock. Birds 
taken to Board. 


ESTABLISHED 1878 


19 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 
PROPRIETOR L. H. LUDLAM 


Compliments OF a pe es) 
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THoRP& MARTIN <= 
COMPANY : 


66 FRANKLIN STREET, BOSTON 


ENGRAVING 
WEDDING INVITATIONS SOCIAL STATIONERY 
CRANE’S PAPER BRASS AND CUT GLASS 
DESK FITTINGS BOOK ENDS 


QUALITY = COURTESY = SERVICE 


Compliments of 


WHEELER CLEAN TOWEL CO. 


Telephone: KENmore 7100 


E. F. MAHADY CO. 


Wheel Chairs 
Hearing Aids 


Sick Room Supplies = 


Trusses «= Belts = 


851 Boylston Street 
Boston, Mass. 


BOSTON LINOTYPE PRINT, INC. 


Catalogs—Booklets 
Job Printing 


a 
299 Atlantic Avenue 


Boston, Mass. 
Tels. Han. 4703-4704—4705-5875 
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CLIPPINGS 
FROM THE PRESS OF AMERICA 
Publicity, Personal, Civic, Political, Commercial 


PRESS CLIPPING SERVICE 


2 Park Square, Boston 


Liberty 2150 


DOUCETT—"THE STAMP MAN” 
DOG TAGS — NAMEPLATES 


Collars marked while you wait 
Rubber and Steel Stamps — Stencils — Signs 


15 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. Cap. 7959 


Compliments of 


RADDIN SUPER SERVICE 


LAMPER'S 
HIGH GRADE 
ANTHRACITE AND FUEL OIL 


Chrysler Airtemp Burners 


496 BROAD STREET LYNN 


Compliments of 


BLACKER & SHEPHARD CO. 
vie LUMBER * 
409 Albany Street, Boston 


SAWDUST BALED SHAVINGS 


J. F. HERNE CO. 


Everett, Massachusetts 


EXCELSIOR SWEEPING COMPOUND 


COMPLIMENTS OF 


eter Ser Cos pant 
d pene 


BOSTON 


Sy) 


Established 1863 HANcock 0545-0546 


Dog Foods 


M | S T O L L & CO |] We shall continue to offer the largest variety 


obtainable —in cartons, boxes or any other 


Wholesale Grocers containers in which doe féoda will be packed. 


DISTRIBUTORS OF Dog Foods are sold at 
OUR SIX STORES 


Carver Brand Canned Fruits Conveniently Located in 
Boston and Suburbs 


S. 8. PIERCE CO. 


434 HARRISON AVENUE BOSTON, MASS. BOSTON 


and Vegetables 


MAKE YOUR LOCAL 
YOUR HEADQUARTERS FOR 


Your Favorite Cat or Dog 
Food at Low Everyday Prices 


HUBbard 9878 


PARK SQ. AUTO BODY CO. 


Accident and Mechanical Repairs 


“BEAR” SYSTEM WHEEL ALIGNMENT 


66 BROADWAY, BOSTON, MASS. 
JOSEPH L. BUDD 


C & J PLUMBING 
AND HEATING CO. 


Remodeling and Repair Work 
OUR SPECIALTY 
B. T. CLANCY W. P. FITZGERALD 
Phone Hancock 6275 Emergency Phone: President 6665 


18 Melrose Street, Near Park Square 
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422 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


Howell Brothers, Inc. pan cae ipa 


Household Linens 


In quality that will give satisfactory wear. We do not purchase merchandise of inferior quality 
for “Sale Purposes.” There is a guarantee back of the merchandise we 
sell. A visit to our store will be appreciated. 


M. P. WHITE HARDWARE CO. 
95 Stuart Street « Boston, Mass. 


Quality Shoes 
Are More Important 
Than Ever 


Wartime tests true values! 


THAYER MeNEIL 


Quality clothes are the cheapest 
to buy. As costs advance and 
prices are at, or under ceilings, 
Rogers Peet sticks to its high 
standards, careful workmanship 
and fabrics of unimpeachable 
quality. 

Your dollar buys exceptional 
value at Rogers Peet. 


ROGERS PEET 
COMPANY 


Tremont St. a¢ Bromfield St. 
BOSTON 


Fine Footwear 
Nince 1881 


47 Temple Place 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Animal ‘Kescue League of “Boston 


51 Carver STREET, Boston, MassAcHUsETTS 
Telephone: HANCOCK 9170 


A Wholly Independent Organization Founded in 1899 by Mrs. Huntington Smith 


President: Ropert F. SELLAR First Vice President: RoGER Ernst 


Secretary: Miss HELEN Le1GHTON Treasurer: BENTLEY W. WarREN, JR. 


Vice Presidents: Maximilian Agassiz, Hon. Percival P. Baxter, Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, Mrs. Leverett Bradley, 
John M. B. Churchill, Rev. Christopher R. Eliot, LL.D., Miss Anita Harris, Rabbi Harry Levi, Miss 
Helen Hart Mason, Dr. J. Walter Schirmer, Mrs. Daniel Staniford, Mrs. James J. Storrow, Rev. Edward 
T. Sullivan, D.D., Mrs. Frank Winthrop Swan, Mrs. Ezra R. Thayer. 


Directors: Robert Baldwin, Miss Harriet G. Bird, Frederick J. Bradlee, Mrs. Arthur T. Cabot, Mrs. J. M. B. 
Churchill, Mrs. Rockwell Coffin, Mrs. Howard A. Crossman, Roger Ernst, Mrs. Frederick O. Houghton, 
Constantine Hutchins, Mrs. M. C. Karolik, Miss Helen Leighton, Stuart C. Rand, Robert F. Sellar, 
Miss Eleanor Sohier, Miss Elizabeth W. Storer, Miss Helen L. Storer, Bentley W. Warren, Jr., Mrs. 
Geoffrey G. Whitney. 


A Free Clinic for Animals has been maintained at headquarters for more than thirty years. Dr. 
Herbert M. Tabbut, Veterinarian-in-Charge and Dr. George W. Mather, and Dr. Paul R. Gran- 
holm, Associates. Pine Ridge Cemetery for Small Animals and Pine Ridge Home of Rest for Horses are 
maintained at 246 Pine Street, Dedham, on a farm of twenty-one acres. 


Horses belonging to owners who cannot afford to pay are given vacations of from two to six 
weeks; a few boarders received. Arrangements for burials, including cremations, may be made 
at 51 Carver Street. 


Ten Motor Ambulances and Thirteen Agents are busy every day collecting animals, averaging in 
number 100,000 every year. A 24-hour Emergency Service is maintained. 


BRANCH RECEIVING STATIONS 


Cambridge Neighborhood House.79 Moore Street | South End.............109 Northampton Street 
Ghelsea’ ic wij. cane iretoe ia ean 36 Fourth Street West Lynn. s2.00 0 sees ieee 4 Neptune Street 
Dedham..... Pine Ridge Home of Rest for Horses Cape Cod 

North End, Industrial School .39 No. Bennet Street Eéstham..-, Walter F. Nickerson, Samoset Road 
ROxbutyataic oad: eee ea 19 Lambert Avenue = West Harwich... Preston A. Rogers, School Street 


Donations, Membership Fees and Bequests provide the main support of the League. Become 
a member, send a donation or make provision for us in your will, and help insure our continued 
protection of stray, unwanted, sick and injured animals. Of every League membership of $1.00 
or more, 50 cents is for a year’s subscription to ‘‘Our Fourfooted Friends.”’ 


MEMBERSHIP FEES yd 
FORM OF BEQUEST 

Lifes. .s $5.43 Aa ves alee PLU OU One pa vnent 
_ ; To the ANtMAL Rescur LEAGUE oF Boston 
SUPPOrting acu wee es 25.00 annually 
Contributing............ 10.00 annually I give, devise and bequeath the sum of 

; "Dat ae sae era dollars, and the real estate 
Attive; 2. ed ee ore 5.00 annually 5 Ten S thee 
Wes aiia tele he) dee MAN eset alee situated AtING.o.) song at treet, in the city 
JOUnION se ke Ate eae .25 annually 


Small-Animal Collection Service: Allston, Arlington, Arlington Hgts., Auburndale, Back Bay, Bed- 
ford, Belmont, Braintree, Brighton, Brookline, Burlington, Cambridge, Canton, Charlestown, Chelsea, 
Chestnut Hill, Cochituate, Concord, Dedham, Dorchester, Dover, East Boston, Everett, Forest Hills, 
Framingham, Greenwood, Hyde Park, Islington, Jamaica Plain, Lexington, Lincoln, Malden, Mattapan, 
Medfield, Medford, Melrose, Melrose Hlds., Milton, Natick, Needham, Needham Hgts.,Neponset, 
Newton, Newton Hlds., Newtonville, North End (city), North Reading, Norwood, Orient Hgts., 
Ponkapog, Randolph, Reading, Readville, Roslindale, Roxbury, Saxonville, Sharon, Somerville, 
South Boston, South End (cits South Natick, Stoneham, Stoughton, Stow, Sudbury, Waban, Wake- 
field, Waltham, Watertown, Waverley, Wayland, Wellesley, Wellesley Hills, West End (city), West 
Newton, Weston, West Roxbury, Westwood, the Weymouths, Wilmington, Winchester, Woburn. 
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